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PREFACE 



As a part of its work during the last two years, the Association's 
Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession has produced a number 
of reports and studies. Some of the pieces appearing in this document have 
appeared in PS, the Association's quarterly news journal; two articles are 
previously unpublished. It is our hope that members of the political science 
profession and others interested in enhancing the status of professional women 
and encouraging women to enter political science and other professions will 
find Women in Political Science useful and valuable. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession, 

I wish to thank the Council of the Association for its assistance to the 
Committee and for its support of the publication of this document. My 
appreciation also goes to the Committee and to Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Mae C. 
King, and Joyce I. Horn of the Association's staff. In addition, many other 
people in government, universities and colleges, as well as in other 
professional associations assisted with these endeavors. We thank them all. 



Josephine F. Milbum 
Chairman 

Committee on the Status of 
Women in the Profession 



August 1971 
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Committee on the Status of 
Women in the Profession 

Final Report and 
Recommendations 



Introduction 

The systematic study and teaching of politics and 
the pursuit of careers in public service arising 
from an education in political science are 
honorable endeavors, ones to which American 
citizens, regardless of race or sex, should be 
attracted. At the same time, it has become apparent 
to many that women, among other groups, find 
themselves disadvantaged in becoming political 
scientists and having careers in the public service 
commensurate with their abilities and aspirations. 
To the end of reversing this situation, the 
American Political Science Association created in 
1969 a Committee on the Status of Women in the 
Profession to recommend ways of enhancing the 
professional position of women and of encouraging 
women to enter the profession. The Committee; 
is preparing a report at a time when political 
science departments are conducting extensive 
reviews of program and career potentials for 
students of political science and professional 
colleagues. New programs now emerging in many 
departments lead to various career possibilities 
and appear to coincide with the Committee's 
efforts to encourage the establishment of a broad 
range of opportunities for women. 

Several special studies undertaken by the 
Committee in 1969-1971 reveal the disadvantage 
of women in recruitment and professional activities. 
Victoria Schuck reviews the position of women in 
political science (PS, Fall 1969, pp. 642-643) and 
notes the higher ratio of women in lower untenured 
ranks and in small departments. In her second 
article, "Some Comparative Statistics on Women 
in Political Science and other Social Sciences” 

(PS, Summer 1970, pp. 357-361), she notes that 
growth rates are up for women in political science 
through the average number receiving Ph.D.'s is 
lowest in any of the social sciences except for 
Economics. The proportion of women to men is 
exceedingly small. Women are under represented 
in the professional activities of the Association, 
according to her third section, "Femina Studens 
Rei Publicae; Notes on Her Professional 
Achievements" (PS, Spring 1970, pp. 622-629), 
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whether in numbers of publications, offices held 
or program participation. 

Committee Studies * 

Substantial assistance to the Committee’s work 
are the reports on recruitment procedures and 
biographical materials. Pe ter Bachrach gives a 
^sub-comm ittee's r ecruitment recommendation in 
JJAl P rQpQ.saUp_|xie.D d..and.SIreng then the 
EersonoeLSejMce of APSA." A selected 
bibliography on the status of women in the 
profession is presented by Katherine M. 

Klotzburger. 

In an analysis of the mail survey of women 
oriented to the political science profession, 
published in this issue of PS, (sent to 3,000 
women and 400 men) Philip E. and Jean M. 
Converse indicate that women in political science 
are seldom selected for administrative positions 
and have in the past been slower to produce 
published works, and their findings indicate that 
better recruitment procedures are necessary at 
each entry point to the profession.-Men perceive 
more discrimination, according to the Converse, 
because they are serving on the committees v/hich 
consider appointments for graduate study and 
professional positions, offer awards for graduate 
study or research, and make decisions on 
promotions. In another analysis of the mail survey, 
Jewel Prestage and James Prothro set in order of 
priority some solutions to preceived problems 
[Notes on Solutions to Problems Faced by Women 
in Political Sciences (from male and female 
respondents)]. In "Non-Acaaemic Professional 
Political Scientists," Irene Tinker reviews the 
survey given to 150 women in public administration. 
In a report on interviews with a panel of political * 
science department chairmen, Susan Rudolph and 
Warren llchman indicate the need for improved 
recruitment practices. Joyce M. Mitchell and Rachel 
R. Starr, in "Aspirations, Achievement and 
Professional Advancement in Political Science: 

• A number of Women’s Committee studies as well as Us 
reports are available in a document, ’’Women in Political 
Science: Studies and Reports of the APSA Committee on the 
Status of Women in the Profession, 1969-71.” The document 
costs $2.00 prepaid (include additional 15t lor postage) 
and may be secured by writing the Association. Copies will 
also be available for purchase at the Annual Meeting 
for two dollars. Copies of studies not published in the 
document may be purchased from the national office 
at 10c a page. 
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The Prospect for Women in the West/' examined 
recruitment and career patterns for women 
completing graduate school in the West. The 
national survey findings that men are more aware 
of discrimination against vvomen than are women 
political scientists is confirmed. A distinct regional 
difference In the socio-economic circumstances for 
women political scientists is also revealed in the 
western analysis. These women have greater 
upward mobility than their national counterparts, 
more similar to men in the national samples. 

In summary then, women in political science are 
similar to women in other professions. At the 
present time they are usually found among the 
lower ranks and salaries of members of the 
profession. Recruitment procedures at each 
threshold of the profession present stumbling 
blocks to women. After entering the profession, 
they more often are in small academic institutions 
with heavy teaching demands. Their location may 
help to explain their slow rate of publication. 

Recommendations and Committee 
Activities, 1969-71 

The Committee on the Status of Women did not 
confine its responsibilities to fact-finding. In 
addition the Committee and Council have already 
and will make herein several recommendations to 
the Association for correction and redress of the 
present situation. 

Our resolutions and activities fall into three 
categories: Socialization and Recruitment, 
Professional Education, and Career Entry and 
Advancement. Below is a brief summary of our 
recommendations in each of these categories. A 
more detailed discussion of the Committee's 
activities follows this summary. 

On recruitment and socialization we support: active 
recruitment of women into the profession until a 
reasonable parity exists, search for research 
funds and support of programs on women, 
provisions for child care at the Annual Meetings, 
appropriate advising systems and curricula for 
encouraging women to enter the profession, and 
provisions for the distribution of the Committee's 
report (1969-1971). 

On professional education we support: the 
Association's disapproval of discrimination 
against women in admissions for study, awarding 
financial support, academic employment and 
consideration for promotion, search for funds by 
the Association from outside sources to establish 

PS Summer 1971 



a Women’s Graduate student fellowship program, 
appropriate advising systems and curricula for 
encouraging women to enter the profession, and 
part-time study and scholarship support. 

On career entry and advancement, we support: 
active participation of women in affairs of the 
Association, abolition of nepotism rules, part-time 
employment on a profession basis, search for 
research funds and support of programs on 
women, search for funds by the Association to 
provide for legal counsel, increased number of 
women in decision-making and administrative 
positions, improvements in recruitment and 
placement practices, support of part-time study, 
and maintenance of a list of women and their 
resumes for use in appointment. 

Among specific recommendations relating directly 
to Association activities we support: active 
participation of women in the Association’s affairs, 
provisions for members to organize on problems of 
women in the profession, search for funds to 
provide legal counsel, provisions for child care at 
the Annual Meetings, the continuation of a 
committee on the Status of Women and provisions 
for a staff member at the National Office to handle 
problems of discrimination and to implement 
suggested programs, a continuing associationa! 
relationship with regional associations to implement 
recommendations and to establish recruitment 
procedures to encourage women in the profession, 
maintenance of a list of women and their resumes 
for appointments, and provision for distribution of 
the Committee’s report (1969-1971). 

This Report presents the final recommendations 
of the Committee in sequential order as adopted 
over the past two years. Throughout its term the 
Committee has submitted recommendations to the 
Council for Association action, and has reviewed 
proposed resolutions brought by the membership 
for suggested Council action. In addition the 
Committee has sought to implement all resolutions 
approved in the Annual Business Meetings. 

In 1 969 the Committee sponsored, with the 
Council's recommendation for approval, three 
resolutions (PS, Summer 1970, p. 354) which were 
adopted at the Business Meeting in New York: 

1. Active recruitment of women into the profession 
especially in scholarship and fellowship programs 
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in which the Association participates. 

The Committee has continued to bring this to 
the attention of the Presidents and Executive 
Director of the Association. 

2. Active participation of women in the affairs 

of the Association through officeholding, committee 
membership, and program participation. 

Each year the Committee has sent to officers 
and committees letters including a reminder of 
this resolution together with lists of women. The 
Committee makes suggestions in 1971 for a 
data bank on women members (see 1971, 

Item 4). 

3. Continuation of progrerr^Llo encourage women 
to enter the profession in order to achieve some 
reasonable parity between men and the women in 
the profession. 

All actions of the Committee have been designed 
to contribute to the implementation of this 
resolution. 

The Committee also sought to implement 
resolutions (PS, Summer 1970, p. 354) presented 
by the Women's Caucus and individual members, 
and adopted by the 1969 Annual Business 
Meeting: 

4. Provisions for generous facilities allowing 
members to organize on Qroblems of women 
political scientists. 

Generous facilities was interpreted at the 
business meeting to mean room and services 
among other provisions for meeting at the 
Annual Meetings. 

In January 1970, the Committee recognized 
the Women's Caucus as an organization sharing 
in the functions described in this section. 

5. Disapproval by the Association of discrimination 
against women in admissions for study, in awards 
for financial support, in academic employment 
and promotion; approval of the publication of 
information about specific instances of such 
discrimination. 

The Committee on several occasions invited 
members to furnish information about specific 
instances of discrimination to the Executive 
Director. 

The Association made an agreement in Spring 
1970 with AAUP to investigate and handle cases 
of alleged discrimination. 



Information about employment practices in 
colleges and universities was obtained in a 
questionnaire in Spring 1969 and was analyzed 
in an article by V. Schuck (PS, Fall 1970, pp. 
642-643). Also see the Converses’, Tinker's, 
and Mitchell and Starr's reports. 

Other Sponsored Resolutions (PS, Summer 
1970, p. 354) 

6. Refusal by the Association to use the facilities 
of a hotel that discriminates against women. 

The Executive Director is responsible for 
informing hotels of this resolution. 

In 1970 the Committee and Council sponsored 
two resolutions (PS, Winter, 1971, p. 76) which 
were accepted at the Business Meeting at 
Los Angeles: 

1. A recommendation to Institutions employing 
political scientists to abolish anti-nepotism rules 
whethei they apply departmental^ or on a college, 
or university wide basis. 

The Committee and Council acknowledged in 
their presentation of the resolution that 
universities and colleges may wish to formulate 
conflict of interests rules. They would serve 
the legitimate functions that nepotism rules 
have served to assure that no departmental or 
cross-divisional officer is in a position to act 
upon the appointment, promotion, or 
prerequisites of his/her spouse. 

The resolution was passed with an amendment 
instructing the Committee and Council to find 
means for implementing a requirement that no 
department with such rules be allowed to use 
the placement service of the Association. 

The Committee and the Executive Director 
discussed with the AAUP and the other social 
science professional associations joint efforts to 
assist in the implementation of this resolution. 

The Committee regards collaboration among 
several sections of an educational institution as a 
feasible approach towards elimination of these 
rules. 

The Committee requested that PS (Winter 1971, 
p. 76) publicize the resolution, and that the 
Executive Director inform the Chairman of 
Departments. 
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The Committee through the National Office 
obtained from the American Association of 
University Women its survey and reports on 
institutions with nepotism rules. 

The Committee’s suggestions concerning the use 
of placement services follows in the 1971 section. 

2. Provisions for part-time employment on a 
professional basis to enable women under existing 
societal customs, including family responsibilities, 
to undertake professional activities. 

The Committee informed the membership of this 
resolution through PS (Winter 1971, p. 76) and 
requested the Executive Director to notify 
Department Chairmen. 

The Committee attempted to implement other 
resolutions (PS, Winter 1971, pp. 63-66) presented 
by Women’s Caucus ^ i nd individual members and 
ddopted by the 1970 Annual Eusiness Meeting: 

3. A search for research funds and for support 
of academic programs on women. 

The Committee established in 1971 a 
sub-committee to continue its preliminary 
investigations of such funding in 1 ?69, until the 
Successor Committee is established to carry 
those investigations forward. 

The Executive Director with support of the 
President and the Committee has had preliminary 
discussions with the SSRC urging the 
establishment of a special interdisciplinary 
committee on the socialization of women. He 
has gained the support of the other social 
science professional associations for this 
proposal. 

4. A search for funds by the Association from 
outside sources to estabfish a Women’s Graduate 
Student Fellowship Program. 

The Committee generally agrees with this 
proposal and has included this directive in its 
charge to its sub-committee on search for 
research funding. The Successor Committee 
should oversee this search. 

5. A search for funds by the Association to provide 
for legal counsel for those members who wish to 
fife charges of discrimination on the basis of sex 
with the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
under Executive Orders 11246 and 11375. The 



Council is to determine the manner and amount 
of the outlay. 

In 1970 the Committee requested members to 
send notification of specific instances in which 
such funds would be necessary so that 
recommendations could be made to the Council 
about the amount necessary for complying with 
this search for funds. 

As of May 1971, no specific instances have 
been brought to the Committee for implementation, 
even though several personal inquiries about 
procedures have been received. 

The Successor Committee should therefore 
forward this investigation to make 
recommendations to the Council about the 
amount of the outlay necessary so that the 
Council could then proceed with a search for 
funds. 

At this time, specific funding may not be 
necessary, as the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the AAUP will 
investigate imd bring charges, when appropriate. 

Resolution (PS, Winter 1971 , p. 66) referred by 
the 1970 Business Meeting to the Committee and 
Council: 

6. Child care provisions at the Annuaf Meetings. 

The Association at the suggestion of the 
Committee made a room available at the Annual 
Meeting in 1970 and the Women’s Caucus 
agreed to provide supervisors for the children. 
There was little inquiry about the service, but 
no advance publicity was given about these 
arrangements. The Executive Director is 
authorized by the Council and the Administrative 
Committee to establish appropriate child care 
facilities at the 1971 Annual Meeting. 

In 1970 the Committee recommended to the 
Council: 

7. Provisions for recruitment and placement 
services as a major focus of the Committee’s 
concern. 

A recommendation was made to the newly 
established Committee on Recruitment and 
Placement regarding a clearing house 
arrangement. (See Bachrach Proposal) 

8. Continuation of a Committee on the Status of 
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Women and provisions for a staff member at the 
National Office to handle problems of 
discrimination and to implement the programs 
suggested by the Committee and the Council. 

The Council, in June 1970, approved in principle 
a successor committee of 3 to 5 members who 
would supervise the mpiementation of 
recommendations from the existing committee 
and handle any new matters relating to the 
encouragement of women in the profession. 

Final Recommendations 

In June 1971 the Committee recommended one 
resolution for the business meeting and nine 
implementation actions to the Council and the 
Association; the Council received the report, 
accepted it in spirit, and referred it to the 
Administrative Committee: 

A. Resolution Proposed for Approval at the 1971 
Annual Business Meeting; 

The American Political Science Association 
recommends that academic institutions provide 
programs for part-time study; and that institutions 
and foundations provide support for part-time and 
full-time study with more flexible age and time 
provisions. 

Provisions for part-time programs of study and 
support on the undergraduate and graduate level 
will afford women and for that matter men, the 
opportunity to enter the profession at various 
times during their lives. Existing syies of life for 
women — often including family responsibilities, 
and for men — often including armed services, 
act to deter their entering into professional careers, 
hence programs of study and support for the 
serious applicants of various ages are necessary. 
For women part-time programs of study and 
support are essential to encourage entrance into 
the field while they continue with family 
responsibilities. 

Some examples of fellowship programs with age 
limitations are pre-doctoral Woodrow Wilson and 
Fulbright programs. Academic institutions also 
impose age and time limitations on their programs 
that operate to the disadvantage of women 
candidates having family commitments under 
existing social customs. 

B. Recommendations for further Implementation 
of Existing Policies: 



1. That the Association through its relevant 
committees urge academic institutions to provide 
programs for part-time study; and that institutions 
and foundations provide support for part-time and 
full-time study with more flexible age and time 
provisions. 

The Committee has an outline of a booklet on 
career opportunities for women in political science. 
The successor committee should continue this 
project. 

A person, realizing that a field provides 
opportunities of interest for the future is encouraged 
to pursue studies and perhaps a career in that 
discipline. All too often careers in political science 
have not been pointed out to girls in secondary 
schools and to young women in college. Distinct 
efforts to attract women to the fieid must begin 
in the first years of school and continue through 
graduate programs. 

2. That the Association in cooperation with other 
professional associations encourages academic 
and governmental institutions to take appropriate 
action toward advancing qualified women to 
decision-making and administrative positions. 

In all the Committee’s study reports evidence 
appeared to indicate that only a few women were 
presently serving in administrative capacities and 
in top decision-making capacities. Able women 
should be selected, trained and encouraged to 
take on roles of responsible leadership in academic 
and administrative affairs. 

The Association should get in touch with other 
professional groups which administer training 
programs and suggest qualified personnel for 
administrative positions about the implementation 
of this recommendation. 

3. That the Association continue to support 
improvements in recruitment procedures and their 
evaluation both in the national and in the regional 
associations with additional efforts to find ways of 
placing women in the employment market. (See 
Converses and Bachrach) 

The Committee in 1971 recommends that: 

a. Better evaluation be undertaken of the effect 
of open listing on the placement of women. 

b. Additional improvements of the placement 
service be provided for efficient data retrieval in 
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terms of fields of applicants, by positions, 
experience, degrees, and geographic location. 

c. Coordination with regional associations be 
enhanced by providing information about 
applications for positions and employment 
opportunities, 

4. That the Association continue to consider 
restrictive use of its placement service by 
institutions with anti-nepotism rules. (See 1970, 
Item 1) 

The Committee recommends in 1971 that a grace 
period be allowed for the implementation of this 
part of the resolution and thai departments in 
institutions having nepotism rules be served 
notice of our policy. These departments could 
then indicate their efforts tc abolish the rules and 
seek assistance, through the National Office, from 
other professional associations in these efforts. 

The Committee and the Executive Director should 
consult about She details of implementing the 
resolution in relation to the placement service. 
Several warning actions, such as listing offending 
institutions, could be taken before final severance 
from the service. 

5. That the Association, in view of its present 
financial straits establish in June 1971 a Successor 
Committee: 

a. To consist of three to five members with no 
fewer than two members from the Washington 
area and one from a nearby metropolitan 
community. This "successor” committee would be 
able to supervise the implementation of the report 
with assistance from the Washington office with 
little or no committee expense. 

(In the appointment the President should consider 
all the groups in the Association including the 
Women's Caucus.) 

Half the Successor Committee should be appointed 
for one year and the other half for two years. 

b. To work with a liaison member from each of the 
regional associations. The work of the greater 
APSA committee would be conducted mainly by 
telephone between Annual Meetings. (The study 
committee recommended one meeting in 
Washington in its recent budget proposal to the 
Administrative Committee.) 
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c. To carry on the following functions: 

To supervise the implementation of the present 
.Committee’s report; 

To continue compilation of information about 
women in the Association and in the profession; 

To seek sources for funding research on women 
in political affairs and society; 

To consider appropriate Association action 
regarding problems faced by women professionals, % 
such as governmental restrictions on certain 
income tax deductions; 

And to initiate other activities to encourage women 
to enter the profession. Such activities could 
include representations to congressional members 
and administrative officials about support of 
programs to train and/or retrain women for 
professional careers. 

6. *"hat the Association provide child care 
arrangements at the Annual Meetings. 

7. That the Association maintain a list of women 
with their resumes in the National Office for use 

in professional and the Association’s appointments. 
The collection of such information was begun in 
the spring by the Director’s office. 

8. That the Association’s officers and staff assist 
the Regional Associations and their committees 
with programs encouraging women to enter the 
profession and improving recruitment procedures 
to this purpose. 

The Committee studies confirm the operation of 
location constraints which describes the limited 
mobility of some women to a certain geographic 
location. The same constraints also apply as well 
to some men. Placement services must also extend 
to the regional and local levels to encourage 
women in our profession. 

9. That the Committee’s (1969-1971) Reports and 
supporting documents be prepared for 
distribution at a nominal price. 

Committee on the Status of Women in the 
Profession 

Josephine F. Milburn, Chairman, University of 
Rhode Island 

Peter Bachrach, Temple University 
Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan 

u 



Warren F. Ilchman, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Marian D. Irish, American University 
Katherine M. Klotzburger, New York University 
Joyce M. Mitchell, University of Oregon 
Jewel L. Prestage, Southern University 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, University of Chicago 
Victoria Schuck, Mt. Holyoke College 
Irene Tinker, Federal City College 
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The APSA Committee on the 
Status of Women in the Profession: 
A Progress Report, September 
1970 

Concaption of the Committee 

With Council approval, the president, David Easton, 
appointed in March 1969, a Committee on the 
Status of Women in the Profession. This action was 
precipitated by a 1968 petition from the membership 
urging the Association to investigate the role of 
women In the profession and in the affairs of the 
Association (see PS Fall 1968). 

Charge and membership of the APSA Committee 
on the Status of Women 

The major purposes of the APSA Committee, as out- 
lined at the first meeting, were to elicit informatiqn 
about the problems faced by women entering the 
profssion and to suggest a program to the profes- 
sion for encouraging women to become political 
scientists. The Committee was also to suggest ways 
of improving the professional situation for women. 
Because of limited financial resources, the Com- 
mittee decided it could not undertake major 
research tasks on all aspects of the problem but 
would consider proposals from the APSA member- 
ship and if within the scope of the Committee’s 
charge would assist in the search for funding. 

The original Committee members were Josephine 
Milburn, Chairman, Simmons College, Marian D. 

Irish, American University, Joyce M. Mitchell, 
University of Oregon, Jewel L. Prestage, Southern 
University, and Susanne H. Rudolph, University of 
Chicago. President Easton named three additional 
members of the Committee in 1969: Peter 
Bachrach, Temple University, Philip E. Converse, 
University of Michigan, andf Warren F. Ilchman, 
University of California, Berkeley; and President Karl 
Deutsch appointed three members in the autumn 
1969 -Susanne Keller, Princeton University, Kay 
Klotzburger, Rutgers University, and Victoria 
Schuck, Mount Holyoke College. Mae King has 
served as assistant to the Committee since Septem- 
ber 1969. James W. Prothro and Irene Tinker have 
from time to time assisted in the deliberations of the 
Committee. 

Work of tha Committee June 1969-May 1970 

The Committee held six meetings from June 1969 to 
July, 1970- in June, September and October 1969 
and in January, May and June 1 970. The major work 
of the Committee during this period involved mail- 
ings to department chairmen requesting an 
enumeration of faculty members and graduate 
students; recommendations fo.r Implementation of 
these resolutions; preparation of an inventory of 
sources and a bibliography on the subject, the 
preparation and distribution of a questionnaire 
about problems that women may face in the pro- 



fession; interviews with chairmen of departments 
and with women in governmental administration; 
meetings with representatives of other professional 
associations, chairmen of departments and graduate 
students in Louisiana and California; and the con- 
sideration of resolutions to be presented to the 
Association in 1969 and 1970. 

Survey of Political Science Departments 

The preliminary questionnaire sent to department 
chairmen in May 1969 was designed to determine 
1 ) the number on the political science faculty by sex 
and rank, 2) the number of undergraduate majors In 
the department by sex, 3) the number of M.A. and 
Ph.D. candidates by sex, 4) the number of graduate 
students who applied for admission for the coming 
year and the number accepted by sex. The Com- 
mittee sent out approximately 960 questionnaires 
and received approximately 450 in return. An 
analysis of the information returned in this survey 
"Women in Political Science, Some Preliminary 
Observations," by Victoria Schuck, was published 
in PS Fall 1969. 

An Inventory of Sources and Bibliography 

The bibliography on women, begun in May 1969, 
was enlarged by Joyce Mitchell and colleagues dur- 
ing the summer (when they prepared an inventory of 
sources and proposed approaches and questions 
on the subject) and is now being continued by Kay 
Klotzburger in cooperation with the Washington 
office. 

Questionnaires about possible problems of women 
in the profession sent to 3100 women and 800 men 

A major project undertaken by the Committee dealt 
with a questionnaire about professional problems of 
women sent during the spring of 1970 to women in 
the profession and to graduate women as well as to 
a selected number of men in the profession and in 
graduate schools. Philip Converse was responsible 
for the sampling and the final drafting of the ques- 
tionnaires. At its December 1969 meeting the 
Council approved funds for the preparation and 
processing of the questionnaires. A preliminary 
review of the data is scheduled for completion by 
September 1970. 

Interviews with Chairmen of Departments and 
Study of Women In Governmental Administration 

The Committee conducted interviews with selected 
chairmen of departments under the direction of 
Susanne Rudolph. The study of non-academic 
women political inventories to provide information 
on alternative job opportunities was directed by 
Irene Tinker. 
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Meeting with Representatives of other 
Professional associations 

The meetings held with representatives of other pro- 
fessional associations included those from: the 
American Anthropological Association, the 
American Economic Association, the American 
Historical Society, the Modern Language 
Association, the American Sociological Association, 
the American Psychological Association and the 
American Association of University Professors, as 
well as with representatives from the Radcliffe 
Institute, the Civil Service Commission and 
Educational Testing Service. The Committee also 
met with representatives of the Association for 
Women Psychologists, and Bureau of Social 
Science Research.' 

Meeting with Louisiana and California 
departments 

In addition to informal conferences with faculty 
members in the East it should be noted that the 
Committee held two regional meetings: one in the 
South and the other on the West Coast to confer 
with faculty and students. In Louisiana the Com- 
mittee met with faculty members and students from 
Tulane, Southern University, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and Loyola. In California meetings were held 
with faculty and students from San Francisco State, 
Stanford, and University of California, Berkeley. 



1 969. The resolutions and amendments adopted at 
that time provided: 

1 . That the APSA support an active recruitment 
program, especially in any scholarship and fellow- 
ship program in which it participates, and actively 
take special steps to expand the number of places 
that are occupied by women. 

2. That the APSA, especially at its convention, pro- 
vide for more active participation of women political 
scientists in offices, committee assignments, con- 
vention panels, and other programs and activities of 
the association. 

3. That these and similar programs which create 
opportunities for women in our profession and 
encourage women to seek them be continued until 
some reasonable parity between men and women in 
the profession is achieved. [The Resolution sup- 
ported by the APSA Committee on the Status of 
Women in the Profession and presented by 
Josephine Milburn for the APSA Council.] 

4. That the APSA, especially at its convention, pro- 

vide generous facilities by which members can 
organize on problems of women political scientists. 
[Amendment presented by Kay Klotzburger for the, 
Caucus for a New Political Science.] ! 




The recommendations in this progress report are for 
immediate (September 1970) action. Long range 
proposals will be a part of the 1971 final report. 

Resolutions adopted by the Association 
September 1969 

In the last year the Committee has also worked to 
implement resolutions on the status of women in the 
professions passed by the Association’s member- 
ship at the 1969 Annual Business Meeting. Three 
specific resolutions were proposed by the Caucus 
for a New Political Science. These were considered 
and revised by both the Committee and the Council 
and presented to the Association on September 4, 

1 In discussions with the various professional 
associations we discovered that in October 1969, one of 
the associations had undertaken a survey of their 
membership regarding the problems women might face 
in entering their respective professions. Individual 
members of the American Sociological Association and 
the American Psychological Association, however, had 
already reported on problems as perceived by a section 
of their membership. Under the auspices of the Radcliffe 
Institute a detailed survey was conducted among women 
associated with the Institute and with another .selected 
group of women attached to Harvard. More recently the 
American Historical Society and the Modern Language 
Association have established committees to survey 
problems of women members. 



5. That the APSA officially disapprove of discrimi- 
nation against women in admittance for study, 
awarding financial support, academic employment, 
and consideration for promotion; and publicize the 
information about specific instances of such dis- 
crimination. [Amendment presented by Judith 
Stiehm forthe Women’s Caucus.] 

6. That the APSA resolve never again in the future 
will it use the facilities of any hotel that follows a 
policy of discrimination against women. [Amend- 
ment presented by Kirsten Steinmo.] 

Implementation of Section 2: Women Participants 
in the Affairs of the Association 

With respect to Section 2 of these resolutions, in 
January 1970 the Committee forwarded lists of 
members to the President, the President-Elect and 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee of the 
APSA reminding these officials of the 1969 resolu- 
tion providing for increased participation by women 
in the affairs of the Association. 
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Implementation of Section 5: Specific cases of 
Discrimination 

For the implementing of Section 5 of these resolu- 
tions the Committee referred the following 
recommendations to the Council: 

a. Consider appropriate alternative means for 
handling issues of discrimination in the profes- 
sion. It requests consideration of means that are 
responsive to a wide variety of situations of dif- 
ferential treatments because of sex, race and 
religion, including machinery for publicizing 
specific instances of discrimination and an 
ombudsman. 

b. Join with other academic associations in urging 
the AAUP to expand its present concern relating 
to academic freedom and to include responsi- 
bility for considering cases of discrimination 
against members of the academic community 
relating to race, religion or sex. 

At the Council's request, in March 1 970, the 
Academic Freedom Committee considered the 
problem and heard a presentation of Marian Irish 
about methods for handling specific cases of dis- 
crimination as suggested by the Committee on the 
Status of Women. These are: 1) that theAPSA 
appoint a special Association (staff) representative 
on academic freedom to receive information and 
complaints on infringements of academic freedom, 
including discriminatory practices with respect to 
sex, with respect to graduate women in political 
science, women political scientists in the academic 
community (teaphing and research), and women in 
government and public administration; and 2) that 
the American Political Science Association maintain 
liaison with the American Association of University 
Professors Committee on the Status of Women in 
the Profession together with AAUP’s Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure to insure investi- 
gation of violations and the administration of sanc- 
tions in cases of discrimination on grounds of sex. 

The Association announced June 1 6, 1 970, that 
consistent with the mandate of the 1 969 Annual 
Meeting resolution regarding instances of discrimi- 
nation against women, it has established an under- 
standing in principle with the staff of AAUP that in 
situations involving a pattern of unacceptable 
practices involving discrimination against women or 
actions detrimental to the status of individual 
women faculty members, the AAUP will receive 
information on these matters and will make appro- 
priate inquiries. 



Implementation of Section 4: The Women's 
Caucus 

In September 1 969 the Women's Caucus for Political 
Science was formed at the APSA Annual Meeting. 
The Committee on the Status of Women gave formal 
recognition to the Women’s Caucus at its January 
1 970 meeting as "an organization sharing in the 
functions described in Section 4 of the resolution 
passed in 1969 providing for the organization of 
members on problems of women in political 
science." 

Recommendations to The Council, June 1970 

I. Placement Practices 

The Committee on the Status of Women recom- 
mends that the Council continue the study of 
placement procedures, and offers two proposals for 
the Council's consideration: 

(1 ) to upgrade the Association’s placement proce- 
dures by organizing and adequate continuous listing 
and prompt and efficient retrieval of information; 

(2) to establish a more elaborate and regionally 
based evaluation procedure comparable to that now 
used in the selection of the Woodrow Wilson schol- 
ars for the purpose of shifting candidates who apply 
for listed positions. (This recommendation was 
referred by the Council to the Program Planning 
Review Committee, June 1970.) 

We have found that present recruitment processes 
in the profession which rely disproportionately on 
grapevine methods fail to serve women as ade- 
quately as men, and so we have moved to consider 
problems of recruitment more generally. 

Experience with the present APSA Personnel 
Service and our interviews with departmental chair- 
men convince us that the proposal for open listing 
of positions as it now stands before the Council 
would be ineffectual. Many institutions of standing 
will not use it and institutions whose listings are 
considered desirable may be penalized by unman- 
ageable numbers of unevaluated applicants. As a 
conseouence, we fear open listing may well become 
an impractical formalism. 

II. Anti-nepotism Rules 

The American Political Science Association recom- 
mends that institutions employing political scientists 
should abolish nepotism rules, whether they apply 
departmentally or college or university-wide. 
Employment and advancement should be based 
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solely on professional qualifications without regard 
for family relationships. (This proposed resolution 
will be considered by the Administrative Committee 
of the Council, for placement on the agenda of the 
next Council meeting.) 

Nepotism rules were formulated to discourage 
favoritism based on family relationship. However, 
their impact has been to fall disportionately upon 
women, and often to serve as an instrument of in- 
justice to these women. Universities and colleges 
may wish to formulate conflict of interest rules to 
serve the legitimate functions nepotism rules served 
in the past, to assure that no department or cross- 
divisional officer is in a position to act upon the 
appointment, promotion, or prerequisites of his/her 
spouse. 

III. Part-time Employment 

We propose that the Americal Political Science 
Association recommend that institutions employing 
political scientists should make more flexible use of 
part-time positions for full qualified professional 
women and men, just as is now done for those pro- 
fessionals with joint appointments or part-time 
research positions. T h ese positions should carry full 
academic status, equivalent rank and promotion 
opportunities, equal rates of pay, commensurate 
departmental participation, and commensurate 
fringe benefits, including access to research re- 
sources. This recommendation is not intended to 
condone any practice such as moon-lighting or any 
use by employers to circumvent normal career lad- 
der appointments. (This proposed resolution will be 
considered by the Administrative Committee of the 
Council, for placement on the agenda of the next 
Council meeting.) These are professionals who find 
a full time job commitment a hindrance to their pro- 
fessional performance. For this reason both 
professional norms and fairness can best be served 
by a more flexible definition of what defines a com- 
petent political scientist. 

Continuing Work of the Committee 

Among the other subjects to be studied by the 
Committee are: part-time study and part-time schol- 
arships; academic counselling; training and 
retraining for teaching and government service; 
child ca.'e provisions; advising systems in second- 
ary, college, and graduate institutions; and 
procedures for handling specific instances of dis- 
crimination. The Committee will continue to support 
and cooperate closely with groups such as the 
Women’s Caucus which are active in working for 
equal opportunities for women. The Committee will 



continue to inform the members of the Association 
of its activities and will welcome suggestions from 
the membership. 

Recommendations on Committee work 

On recommendation of the Committee the Council 
at its June 1970 meeting approved continuation of 
this Committee for one more year, at the end of 
which it would be reconstituted with a membership 
of three to five and with essentially a watchdog 
function. The Council also approved additional 
funds to complete the coding and analysis of data 
collected in the second series of questionnaires. 
(Resources available before July 1 , 1 970, were 
sufficient to code, punch and analyze a subsample 
of some 600 questionnaires.) The added funds will 
provide for processing the 900 additional completed 
questionnaires. The results are to be published in 
PS and should serve as a basis for further recom- 
mendations to be developed by the Committee 
during the 1970-71 year. 

Josephine Milburn, Chairman, Univ. of Rhode Island 

Peter Bachrac'n, Temple University 

Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan 

Warren F. Ilchman, University of California , Berkeley 

Marian D. Irish, American University 

Kay Klotzburger, Rutgers University 

Jewel L. Prestage, Southern University 

Susanne H. Rudolph, University of Chicago 

Victoria Schuck, Mount Holyoke College 
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COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE 

PROFESSION 

1969 

INTERIM REPORT 

The major purposes of the American Political Science Association Committee 
on the Status of Women in the Profession, appointed in March, 1969, by President 
David Easton, are to elicit information about the problems faced by women entering 
the profession, to suggest for the profession a program that will encourage women 
to enter political science, and to work for the improvement of the professional 
atmosphere for women who are already in the profession and for those who will 
enter it. Some possible problems which seem evident include the balancing of family 
with professional obligations, provision of part-time work with usual benefits of 
regular employment and more equitable provisions for professional women with house- 
hold responsibilities. 

The Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession has held two meet- 
ings one in May and the other in June. The original members of the Committee 
are Josephine F. Milburn, chairman, Simmons College; Marian D. Irish, American 
University; Joyce M. Mitchell, University of Oregon; Jewel L. Prestage, Southern 
University; and Susanne H. Rudolph, University of Chicago. Peter Bachrach, Temple 
University; Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan; and Warren F. Ilchman, 
University of California, Berkeley, have agreed to join the Committee. Ruth Hawkins 
from the Caucus for a New Political Science and James W. Prothro, University of 
North Carolina, are being consulted by the Committee. 

The Committee has drawn together a bibliography on women in the professions, 
especially that of political science. It has accumulated some material in the APSA 
national office and is continuing to search for further data. 

In its first meeting, the Committee discussed possible problems which women 
face and postulated some possible solutions for these problems. These hypotheses 
are to be tested through a series of questionnaires to women in the profession, 
women graduate students, and department chairmen. 

A preliminary survey was made in May of political science department chairmen 
to determine 1) the number on the political science faculty, by sex and by rank; 
2) the number of undergraduate majors in the department, by sex; 3) the number 
of M.A. and Ph.D. candidates, by sex; 4) the number of graduate students who 
applied for admission for the coming year and the number accepted, by sex. The 
Committee sent out approximately 950 questionnaires and received approximately 
450 in return. 

In its June meeting, the Committee made preparations for its presentation at 
the Association’s Annual Meeting in September, considered the form and content 
of the questionnaires to be sent out in the autumn and discussed the resolution on 
women proposed by the Caucus for a New Political Science (presented by Ruth 
Hawkins). Some Tevisions were suggested. The Committee then endorsed support 
of the following resolution: 



BE IT RESOLVED: 

1) that the APSA support an active recruitment program, especially in the 
scholarship and fellowship program it administers and actively take special steps 
to expand the number of places that are occupied by women; 

2) that the APSA, especially at its conventions, provide for more active par- 
ticipation of women political scientists in offices, committee assignments, con- 
vention panels, and other programs and activities of the association; 

3) that these and similar programs, to create opportunities for women in our 
profession and to encourage women to seek them, be continued until some rea- 
sonable parity between men and women in the profession is achieved. 
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This information on the resolution is to be forwarded to the Council for consideration 
in September. 

The Committee plans to hold two open meeting at the APSA Annual Meeting in 
September to receive comments and constructive suggestions on its work, proposed 
quesionnaires, and approaches to the study of the status of women in the profession. 

During the autumn, the Committee will complete the questionnaires, send them 
out to gather information for the preparation of a final problems report in Decem- 
ber, and conduct interviews with department chairmen and other administrators. 
Other associations which are interested in the problem will also be consulted. A final 
report with conclusions and proposals for solutions to the problems of women in the 
profession will be presented at the 1970 annual meeting of the APSA. 
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What unique problems currently confront 
women eager to pursue careers in the 
discipline of political science? This question 
was a central one for the Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women, organized two 
years ago. As a major part of its fact-finding 
activities, the Committee conducted a mail 
survey of graduate students and post-graduate 
professionals in the discipline during the 
spring of 1970. 

It is obvious that the development of all 
careers present obstacles. But the Committee 
survey was designed to arrive at some 
balanced and realistic view of those points at 
which women in particular encounter 
difficulties that are less prevalent for men in 
comparable situations. 

In the background stood the obvious fact, 
well documented elsewhere, 1 that in the 
progress over career development hurdles 
from undergraduate majors in political 
science through to active roles as adult 
professionals in the discipline, women show 
much more marked rates of attrition than 
men. Clearly a substantial proportion of the 
extra attrition arises because of a choice on 
the part of the female at one point or 
another in favor of a conventional sex role 
within the family, with a consequent 
abandonment of career aspirations. However, 
increasing numbers of women would like 
to maintain a mix of family and career roles, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
current structure of opportunities raises 
artificial obstacles to such professional 
participation, and loses important talent to 
thf? profession. 

Thus while the survey questionnaire bore at 
points on simple discrimination because 
of sex, it was more broadly addressed to the 
numerous difficulties facing any woman 
interested in a career in political science. 
Among other things, it served as a means of 
collecting constructive solutions to these 

1 Victoria Schuck, “Femina Studens rel Publicae: Notes on 

her Professional Achievement,'* P.S., Vol. Ill, No. 4 {Fall, 
1970). p. 262. 
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difficulties suggested by concerned women, 
which might have escaped the Committee’s 
attention. 2 And it attempted to gauge the 
severity of problems encountered by women 
at the various gateways in career 
development, with an eye to providing a 
firm basis for priorities among various 
remedial policy possibilities. 

The Study Design 

The Committee recognized at the outset 
that any ideal design for assessing sources 
of attrition among women lay far beyond 
financial or practical reach. The ideal 
study, for example, would have involved 
personal interviewing to escape the low 
response rates that are inevitable in most 
types of mail surveys. However, such a 
design would have multiplied data-collection 
costs by a very significant factor, and could 
not be seriously considered. 

An ideal study would also have traced 
cohorts longitudinally as they proceed from 
undergraduate interests in political science 
through the gateways into graduate school, 
degree completion, job placement and up 
the normal career ladder. Of course it 
would have been impossible by definition 
to conduct such a long-term longitudinal 
study in the space of the year alloted to 
•‘‘fact-finding.” Nonetheless, a “second-best" 
design would have involved a survey of 
all women who have been interested in 
political science as undergraduate students 
over the past two, three or four decades, 
yet only a small minority of whom either 
succeeded, or opted, to pass the successive 
hurdles into full-fledged participation as 
adult professionals in political science. 
However, even this second-best design was 
not feasible, since no sampling frame could 
be organized to register this original pool of 
potential political scientists, some of 
whom must have dropped by the wayside 
for lack of talent, others by preference, and 
still others by the kind of "system 
discouragement" of interest to the Committee. 

2 The qualitative materials Involving possible sdlutions to 
the problems of women have been reviewed in a separate 
report by Jewel Prestage. 
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The only sampling frames that could 
realistically be assembled involved the set 
of post-graduate women interested enough 
in the discipline to maintain membership in 
the Association; and the set of women 
currently enrolled in graduate departments 
of political science across the country, 

Our samples have been drawn from these 
two universes. In interpreting results from 
this "third-best" design, however, it is 
imperative to keep in mind that our sample 
of practicing political scientists is in no 
sense a reflection of our sample of women 
graduate students as they might look, other 
things equal, after a lapse of five, fifteen 
or thirty years. At the very most, the sample 
of adult professionals must be cautiously 
viewed as the minority of survivors who 
neither opted out of the discipline nor 
became discouraged by unusual obstacles 
to their participation. 3 We will take some . 
pains to keep this fact in plain view. 

At one other important point we were 
fortunately able to take special steps toward 
developing a minimal design. The mail 
survey, as we have seen, was aimed at 
assessing the career progress of women 
in the discipline, captured like disconnected 
snapshots at two different major stages. 
However, all pre-professional and 
professional cohorts suffer attrition as they 
proceed up the career ladder, and we 
were chiefly interested in locating sex- 
specific difficulties. Given this goal, the only 
reasonable point of comparison had to 
be the career progress of males at the same 
two stages. Therefore from comparable 
sampling frames we surveyed small control 
groups of practicing male political scientists 
(again, post-graduate members of the 
Association), as well as male students 
working on advanced degrees in the 
discipline. Thus our analyses are focussed 
on two pairs of samples: the post-graduate 
female political scientists, with a male 

3 One clear symptom of this distinction is the fact that 

30% of our professional women have never been married 
or have current ptans for marriage. On the other hand, 
while our graduate women are very much younger (80% are 
under 30), onty 30% have not been married or tack immediate 
plans for marriage. 
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control sample; and the sample of graduate 
women with its male controls. 4 

We assumed ai the outset that response 
rates would not be outstanding for the mail 
survey, and that they would vary moreover 
across our four samples, with women 
generally being more motivated to respond 
than men, and the professional samples 
more dutifully responsive than the graduate 
samples. These differences were generally 
borne out, although they were less marked 
than expected. 

Response rates can only be calculated 
within a rough range, largely because of 
some time lag between available lists of 
names.and the reality at the time of the 
survey, blurring the boundaries of the target 
populations. Of questionnaires returned, 
substantial proportions (about 10%) were 
blank or incomplete, usually on grounds 
that they were no longer relevant to the 
individual's current status. In some cases, 
the same individuals had received both 
graduate and professional questionnaires, 
and returned one of them blank. In other 
cases, people on the graduate lists had 
completed graduate work or had left political 
science in the interim. A handful of 
completed questionnaires straggled in too 
late to be included in the coding and 
analyses. 

In all, 43.2% of female professionals were 
at least heard from, including some 
unused questionnaires; the proportion for 
male professionals was 36.5%; for female 
graduate students, 39.4%; and for male 
graduate students 37.1 %. The proportions 
of questionnaires utilized of the original 
mailing, however, were 39.2% for female 
professionals; 33.8% for male professionals; 
34.4% for female graduate students; and 

4 In addition, a small sample of women administrators in 
governmental agencies, purposively selected to cover people 
with political science backgrounds, but who had not 
necessarily maintained Association membership, was 
surveyed through the efforts of Irene Tinker. This 
additional sample was given the female professional 
questionnaire, fortified with a number of extra questions 
designed specifically for the administrative situation. The 
results of this supplemental survey are provided by 
Tinker in a separate portion of the Committee Report. 
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28.8% for male graduate students. If we 
were to adjust the rates in a reasonable 
way to exclude overlaps and the more 
reasonable self-definitions of irrelevance, 
then we would arrive at rates of 42.0%, 
35.8%, 38.6% and 36.7%, respectively. 

These response rates are not, of course,... . 
high. We would expect persons of both 
sexes responding to the questionnaire to be 
somewhat more sensitized to or sympathetic 
with problems of women in the profession 
than non-respondents. Thus it is worth 
keeping in mind that results having to do 
with rates of perceived or objective problems 
of women are likely to run higher than would 
be found for the profession as a whole. 

On the other hand, the very modest 
differences in response rates by sex may be 
some indication that such differences in 
relevant predispositions make only a 
modest contribution to the probability of 
response, and the results are unlikely to be 
grossly misstated. 

Perceptions of Sex Discrimination 

The fact that women do drop out of the 
discipline at rates higher than men for 
reasons not always associated with either 
blatant discrimination or more subtle system 
discouragement means that it is hard to 
establish compelling objective evidence that 
either type of dissuasion is operating. 

On the other hand, evidence of felt 
discrimination is entirely easy to develop 
by simple and direct questions, and our 
data in this regard make a convenient point 
of departure. There is no need to confuse 
these perceptions with some reality as 
defined by an outside observer, and we 
:ihall indeed turn to objective patterns of sex 
difierence in professional status at a later 
point. However, as we shall see, the major 
points of felt discrimination turn out to be 
quite marked and non-controversial across 
our samples, and show a comfortable degree 
of fit with the analyses of more objective 
data. 



We asked a large battery of items concerning 
perceived discrimination less to establish 
any absolute rates, than on the simple 
assumption that if sex-specific 
discouragement to women was concentrated 
in certain aspects of career development, 
it should come through clearly as a 
relative matter in such items. We asked 
our women respondents to indicate the 
degree of difficulty, if any, that they may 
have encountered because of their sex in 
connection with each of about eight specific 
types of opportunity or reward, across 
each of the three broad domains of 
graduate education, teaching in academic 
departments, and research. Professional 
women were asked an additional set of 
eight items within a fourth domain of 
administrative opportunities, wherever they 
could claim any relevant experience. The 
control sample of professional males 
was posed the same set of items across 
the four domains, but was asked to judge 
the degree to which women, in their 
observation, encountered discrimination 
on grounds of sex. Few female graduate 
students would have had academic 
teaching or research experience, so that 
the items in these two domains were asked 
in a prospective vein, while the items on 
discrimination during graduate training in 
political science referred to past personal 
experience, as they did for adult 
professionals as well. The control sample 
of male graduate students was given a 
comparable set of items addressed to their 
perceptions of points at which women 
are likely to experience discrimination. 

We shall give our main attention to a 
summary index of the intensity of perceived 
discrimination for each of the 23 items 
asked in common of all four samples, 
as portrayed in Table 1 . 
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Table 1 Variations In Perceived Discrimination by Career Aspect and Sample* 

MALE PROFESSIONALS FEMALE PROFESSIONALS FEMALE GRAO. STUOENTS MALE GRAO. STUOENTS 



JOB CONSIDERATION 



TEACHING APP’T 



- 2 . 12 — 
-2.06— 
- 2 . 00 — 
-1.94— 
- 1 . 00 — 
- 1 . 02 — 
-1.76— 
-1 .70— 
-1 .64- 



JOB CONSIDERATION 



PROMOTION 
TEACHING APP'T 



SALARY 

TENURE 

INITIAL RANK 



JOB CONSIDERATION 



TEACHING APP'T 







—1 .50— 


DECISION-MAKING 


PROMOTION 






—1 .52— 


FRINGE BENEFITS 








— 1 .46 — 


Placement Service 




SALARY 


JOB CONSIDERATION 


— 1 .40 — 


Grant Application 


TENURE 






— 1 .34 — 








SALARY 








PROMOTION 




—1 .20— 




SALARY 




TEACHING APP’T 






INITIAL RANK 




—1 .22— 




DECISION-MAKING 


TENURE 


PROMOTION 


— 1 .16 — 


Secrefar. Assist . 
Financial Support 


Placement Service 
Grant Application 


Grant Application 


— 1 .10 — 




* 


INITIAL RANK 


Placement Service 




Financial Support 




Financial Support 
INITIAL RANK 


— 1 .04 — 


Journal Public. 


Later Profess. Inter. 


Comman. Press Publ. 




— .90— 


Research Time 


FRINGE BENEFITS 








Profess. Support 


Grad. Admission 


Financial Support 




— .92— 


Later Profess. Inter 


Secretar. Assist. 






U. Press Public. 


Dcp’t Admission 



Placement Service 
DECISION-MAKING 
Grad. Admission 

Profess. Support 
FRINGE BENEFITS 
Later Profess. Inter. 



Secret. Assist. 



TENURE 

DECISION-MAKING 



Later Profess. Inter. 

Profess. Support 
Grant Application 
FRINGE BENEFITS 

Research Time 
Secret. Assist. 
Teaching Fellow 



— .06— 
— . 00 — 

— .74— 

— .60— 
— .62— 



Dep’t Admission 
Grad. Admission 



Teaching Fellow 



Profess. Support 
Research Time 
Comm. Press. Public. 



Degree Candidacy 
Journal Public. 

U. Press Public. 



Dep’t Admission 






Exams, Thesis 




Camm. Press Public. 
Research 7/me 


Grad. Admission 


— .56— 


Degree Candidacy 


Teaching Fellow 


Teaching Fellow 
Journal Public. 


Exams. Thesis 


— .50— 




Exams, Thesis 




Dep't Admission 






Degree Candidacy 


Degree Candidacy 


— .44— 






U. Press Public. 


Journ. Public. 


— .30— 








U. Press Public. 


— .32— 








Comm. Fress Public 








Exams, Thesis 




— .26— 







• The full items which were posed for rating in terms of 
“degree of problems . . . felt . . . because of . . . sex" 
were as follows: 

For graduate instruction: “Standards for admission to 
graduate school”; “Standards for admission to your 
graduate department”; “Financial assistance, scholarships”; 
“Candidacy to advanced degree”; “Performance expected 
in examinations or thesis”; “Conduct of undergraduate or 
discussion sections"; "Placement service”; “General 
support of professors"; and "Follow-up interest of 
professors.” 

FOR TEACHING: “CONSIDERATION OF JOB 
APPLICATIONS"; “APPOINTMENT TO TEACHING 
POSITIONS"; “INITIAL RANK ASSIGNMENT"; 



“PROMOTION”; “TENURE”; “SALARY”; “FRINGE 
BENEFITS (e.g.. TRAVEL AIDS, LEAVES. SECRETARIAL 
ASSISTANCE)”; “PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL OR 
DEPARTMENTAL DECISION-MAKING.” 

For research: "Grant or fellowship applications "; 

" Secretarial assistance”; “ Allowance tor research as part of 
* load * *7 “ Leave of absence or other research arrangement"; 
" Publication in professional journals "; "Publication by 
University presses”; ” Publication by commercial presses .” 
For each of these items the respondent was invited to 
indicate whether sex-related problems were " btatent ”, 

“mo derate,” "slight,” or "none” it relevant to the individual. 
Items are located In according to mean responses to the 
item based on simple Integer scores (0-3). 
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Two marked patterns are obvious in the 
most cursory scanning of these perceived 
discrimination reports. First, across all 
four samples, reports of discrimination 
are much more prevalent for the domain of 
academic teaching than they are for the 
other two areas of graduate training and 
research. Among female graduate students, 
for example, the eight items which rank 
highest of 23 in perceived discrimination 
are exactly the eight items in the teaching 
battery. The situation is nearly as clearcut 
for the other three samples, with five 
to seven of the eight teaching items 
appearing at the top of each group's list. 

The two other domains of research and 
graduate training trail about equally far 
behind teaching in their overall levels 
of perceived discrimination. 

A second gross feature of these data is a 
marked "generation gap" in reports made by 
the fbur samples. Graduate students are 
more likely to perceive discrimination along 
sex lines than their post-graduate elders. 

The difference between the two male control 
samples is limited, but it becomes very 
dramatic between the two female groups. 
Graduate student women give much higher 
reports of perceived discrimination than 
either of the other three samples. On the 
other hand, women who are practicing 
as political scientists are even less likely 
overall to report discrimination by sex than 
either of the male control groups. 

Several points should be kept in mind in 
any interpretation of these broadest 
features of the data. Where women students 
are concerned, for example, the high 
concentration of discrimination reports in 
the teaching area has a peculiar conceptual 
status. Few if any of these graduate 
women can be reporting discrimination in 
the teaching area from their own immediate 
experience, for they have not as yet entered 
the academic marketplace or taken on normal 
professional teaching roles. Indeed, in the 
one domain where graduate women* can 
claim personal experience— the area of 
graduate instruction — reports of 



discrimination are quite limited. In the 
aggregate they outrun only slightly the 
parallel reports made about graduate 
instruction by the other three samples, and 
even this difference arises mainly because 
graduate women give high reports of 
discrimination for the one item in the 
graduate-training set which fewest of them 
have yet encountered — their ultimate 
treatment at the hands of the university 
placement service, again an integral part of 
the academic marketplace. Therefore there 
is a sense in which the graduate women's 
reports about the teaching area are more 
nearly apprehensions than "felt' 
discrimination." 

However, it would be quite wide of the 
mark td dismiss these apprehensions as 
groundless. For one thing, these graduate 
women are mainly located at large academic 
institutions with graduate training facilities, 
and our study, as well as others, shows 
that women are even more sharply 
underrepresented in the faculties of such 
institutions than they are in the profession 
as a whole. This fact in itself could justify 
a fair degree of apprehension. Moreover, 
it would be unwise to consider the low 
reports of felt discrimination in teaching 
roles that come in from older women with 
first-hand experience as a completely 
accurate gauge of reality. As we have 
emphasized before, our sample of 
professional women is not merely a glimpse 
at the set of graduate women some years 
later. They are the subset of onetime 
graduate students who have "made it," and 
we have systematically lost from view their 
peers of earlier years who were less 
successful. If discrimination along sex lines 
does constitute serious discouragement to 
the pursuit of careers in political science 
among many women, then comparable 
reports of felt discrimination provided by 
our missing set of "dropouts" could be 
expected to run a good deal higher than 
among the remaining successful 
practitioners. 
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> We have, of course, no firm way of 

“proving” this kind of supposition. 

However, there is certainly internal evidence 
in the data that women who have built 
more or less successful adult careers in 
the discipline are indeed a select group. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that they are 
not fully appreciative about the degree of 
winnowing along sex lines that does occur. 
As suggested above, our sample of male 
political scientists is more likely to report 
discrimination against their female 
teaching colleagues than those colleagues 
themselves report. While we should bear 
in mind the likelihood that males 
responding to our questionnaire are 
probably more sympathetic to problems of 
female status than the majority who did 
not respond, there is no reason to imagine 
this self-selection bias would be greater 
toward sympathetic men than it would be 
toward the more aggrieved among the 
women. Moreover, these male political 
scientists are by and large the "gatekeeDers" 
of the discipline, and could be expected 
to have the most direct and realistic view 
of the processes which surround the passing 
of the gates. Many departmental 
gate-keeping committees are all-male, and 
it would not be surprising if, when a stray 
female does sit on such a committee, 
explicit discriminatory postures may be 
suppressed. What strikes our eye in the 
data is the simple fact that reports of 
discrimination by sex provided by the male 
practitioners most clearly outrun those of 
their female colleagues at exactly the 
most crucial "gatekeeping” points in each 
of our three domains: school admissions, 
where graduate education is concerned; 
consideration for teaching jobs, the awarding 
of teaching items; and in the matter of 
grant applications, where the domain of 
research is involved. 

For all of these reasons, the apprehensions 
of female graduate students about treatment 
in entering and maintaining teaching jobs 
cannot be discarded lightly. Even were 
they totally groundless, the apprehensions 
themselves are real enough, in the sense 



that they would be likely to have real 
effects in building discouragement from 
the kinds of long-term planning and 
perserverance required to develop a 
coherent career. If these apprehensions 
could be shown to be "objectively” ■ 
groundless, then the A.P.S.A. would have 
some responsibility to publicize the evidence 
in order to allay fears and prevent 
discouragement. If, on the other hand, the 
fears have some grounding, then other 
kinds of remedial action need to be 
developed. 

Consensus on Area$ 
of Discrimination 

For purpose of policy selection, therefore, 
the crux of the issue comes to lie in the 
"objective" parts of the study, and we will 
find them of some illumination. However, 
it is worth stressing that the contours 
shown by the perceived-discrimination 
materials taken alone alleviate some of the 
burden of proof which would otherwise 
remain with the objective materials. This is 
true because the differential patterns of 
perceived discrimination across our four 
samples are rather dwarfed by the entirely 
remarkable level of consensus as to the 
points where discrimination by sex is 
most and least likely to occur along the 
stages of career progress. If we take all 
23 items rated in common by all four 
samples and establish their four separate 
rank orders of discrimination severity, 
then there are six possible pairs of rankings 
across the four groups that may be 
examined for their congruence. Taking a 
measure of rank-order correlation 
(Spearman rho) as our index of agreement, 
the lowest of these six possible 
correlations is .84; the highest is .96; 
and the mean of the six coefficients is 
very close to .90. 5 The degree of consensus 
as to where discrimination is more or less 
of a problem is truly massive within the 
discipline. 



5 Moreover, the nature of the data is such that Pearson 
correlation coefficients would run visibly higher stilt. 
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Such consensus is important for a very 
simple reason. In the classic form of 
litigation about discrimination, the aggrieved 
party alleges that discrimination has occurred 
in some specific decision, and the decision- 
maker retorts that the decision was based 
instead upon other more universal criteria. 

At this point the issue is joined as to 
whether the plaintiff is charging 
discrimination as some form of defensive 
fantasy, or has in some more objective 
sense been discriminated against. Thus the 
central problem is to disentangle 
perception and reality. This does not, 
however, seem to be the chief problem 
within the discipline. Despite possible 
abiding disagreement between the sexes 
as to the absolute levels of discrimination 
that pertain, there appears to be very little 
disagreement concerning the points at 
which such discrimination as exists tends 
to concentrate. For purposes of setting 
priorities among various remedial policies — 
a main goal of our Committee — this fact 
greatly reduces the premium that would 
otherwise have to be placed on objective 
demonstrations of greater or lesser 
discrimination here or there. 

Let us therefore take more detailed note 
of the broad lines •>' agreement across 
the four samples. All quadrants of the 
discipline appear to see discrimination 
against women as centering not only within 
adademic teaching, but more especially 
in the gateways that represent access to 
standard teaching roles. Discrimination 
against women with regard to the 
"consideration of (teaching) job applications” 
is rated highest of all the 23 items in every 
one of our four sample groups. The closely 
related item of "appointment to teaching 
positions” runs second or third on all 
lists. If responses of our male professional 
sample can be taken as any "inside view," 
it may be significant that these two items 
stand quite far above the other 21 in their 
ratings of discrimination. Moreover, within 
the domain of nine items focussed on 
graduate education, the "placement service" 
tends to be singled out by far the most 



frequently for criticism of discrimination 
(it is the first of nine graduate instruction 
items for three of the samples, and a close 
second place for the male professional 
sample). This strong and consensual focus 
on the gates to conventional teaching 
positions has meshed well with other 
information available to the Committee, and 
has been important in developing its sense 
of priorities for remedial action. 

Without obscuring this central fact, however, 
some other points of agreement as to the 
locus of discrimination are worth brief 
consideration. In addition to problems at the 
starting point, later hurdles in departmental 
career progress for practicing teachers 
also receive relatively high reports of 
discrimination. Salary, promotions and 
tenure tend to occupy three of the five or 
six ranks just below job consideration and 
successful appointment for all of the sample 
groups, and "initial rank assignment” 
follows rather closely. Female professionals 
place discrimination in salary in second 
place on their 23-item lists, and seem to 
sense less discrimination surrounding the 
granting of tenure or initial rank assignment 
than the other three samples see or 
anticipate. Of the eight teaching items, only 
"participation in school or departmental 
decision-making” and "fringe benefits 
(travel aids, leaves, secretarial assistance)" 
are accorded quite modest discrimination 
ratings, although it should be mentioned 
that in absolute terms, female graduate 
students continue to show high levels of 
apprehension about both of these items. 

Where graduate instruction is concerned, 
the item concerning receipt of "financial 
assistance and scholarships" tends to run a 
rather close second to treatment by the 
placement service on most lists, and 
surpasses it for first place among male 
professionals. Virtually all of the other 
graduate education items — including such 
things as school and departmental 
admission, the establishment of 
candidacy, standards expected on theses 
or examinations, the conduct of teaching 
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fellow roles and informal professorial 
support — are given significantly lower 
discrimination ratings, although there is 
some consensus as to third place in the 
instruction hierarchy: many of our 
respondents place "follow-up interest of 
professors" in this position, an item again 
related to subsequent gateways to academia. 

Within the final domain, that of research, 
"grant applications" tend to run well ahead 
of the other five items on the list within 
all four samples and especially, as we have 
seen, among male professionals. Once 
beyond grant applications, the other research 
and publication items draw only very limited 
criticism for three of the samples. However, 
graduate student women express at least 
moderately high levels of concern about 
encountering discrimination in professional 
journals, or University and commercial 
presses. Unlike some of the other 
apprehensions of graduate women that 
received some support from male 
professionals, this anxiety is shared nowhere 
else, and least of all among the male and 
female professionals with some experience 
in publishing. This may well be a point 
at which the graduate women's 
apprehensions are indeed quite exaggerated, 
and suggestive of the ways that 
discrimination by sex may be feared on 
one hand, and actually exercised on the 
other. Graduate women tend to anticipate 
that they may be discriminated against 
wholesale in their adult professional roles, 
as though most males in the discipline were 
generically hostile to any intrusion on their 
part. Yet this view may be quite 
overgeneralized. When a woman presents 
some intellectual fait accompli such as a 
manuscript, it is likely that most males will 
examine it against universal criteria, even 
without the safeguards of anonymity 
frequently provided in the publication review 
process. This kind of judgment is quite 
different from that involved in the academic 
job market, where both recommendors and 
hirers tend to proceed much less in terms 
of accomplishments in hand, but rather 
on the basis of long-range estimates as 



to perseverance and accomplishments that 
might be expected of a candidate in future 
decades. It is here that males are likely to 
depend heavily on the kind of conventional 
sex-role assumptions that systematically 
downgrade women as prospects. 

However all this may be, any summary of 
the perceived discrimination materials 
must emphasize that concerns across all 
four samples tend to focus in common upon 
areas that could hardly be called peripheral. 
Indeed, if we were to ask some independent 
judge to single out those items of our 23 
that are most crucial for career progress in 
each of the domains of graduate instruction, 
teaching and research, it seems very likely 
that the items so chosen would also be 
those where the reports of discrimination 
are most prevalent. 

Let us turn to see what kind of fit there may 
be between these perceptual materials and 
what can be learned more objectively 
about the relative status of women at the 
two career phases. 

The Status of Women in 
Graduate Instruction 

There are many aspects of the graduate 
instruction process that bear on student 
welfare but lend themselves only poorly 
to "objective" measurement and comparison. 
Thus, for example, it would be difficult to 
develop indices of the general 
supportiveness of professors or their 
follow-up interest in students on bases 
other than the reports of the clients 
themselves, along the lines of the 
perceptual materials in the preceding 
section. Similarly, performance expectations 
with regard to exams, teaching fellow roles, 
or thesis preparation are largely intangibles 
difficult to monitor on any independent 
grounds. 

Nevertheless, two aspects of student welfare 
do permit' more objective scrutiny. The first 
is the gateway to the process itself: 
admission to a department of political 
science as a bona fide graduate student. 
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The second is the nature and amount of 
financial assistance made available to 
facilitate study. Both admission and support 
are limited "goods” which attract more 
claimants than can be supplied, and thus 
selective distribution is involved. And both 
leave relatively tangible records of the results 
of competition. Therefore we shall focus in 
this section on the relative status of current 
graduate women in these two regards. 

Hrst, however, it is useful to say some 
introductory words about our male and 
female samples of graduate students. Male 
students were deliberately undersampled, 
with an eye to providing no more than a 
small "control group.” Therefore they differ 
widely in size, with only 94 effective cases 
of males, as against some 635 women. 
Internally, however, the samples are 
somewhat less distinctive from one another 
on many "objective” characteristics than 
we had expected. Thus, for example, since 
a wide majority (70%) of our graduate 
women are or have been married, we 
thought that they might report an uncommon 
amount of disruption of and part-time 
engagement in their graduate careers. When 
we asked "Have you experienced any 
major discontinuities (over a year in length) 
that have affected the development of your 
major career?" some 33% of women 
responded in the affirmative. However, 29% 
of the male control sample made the 
same reply, suggesting that in this graduate 
cohort at least, intrusions such as military 
service make roughly comparable inroads 
on normal career development, whatever 
subsequent discrepancies may pertain in 
the institutional facilitation of a return to 
studies. Furthermore, somewhat indirect 
materials bearing on part-time engagement 
in graduate training indicate that currently 
there are not wide differences between the 
sexes in this regard either. 

We were also interested in how males and 
females were distributed across different 
types of graduate schools, with particular 



emphasis on ratings of university quality. 6 
Once again, however, sex differences 
are remarkably slight. While there may very 
well be marked differences in the sex ratio 
of graduate students across various 
individual departments of political science, 
there is no systematic progression in this 
ration when departments are grouped in 
gross classes across the school quality 
range. Indeed, the distribution of male and 
female students jointly by school quality and 
incidence of personal career discontinuities 
are virtually identical. 

The two samples do differ quite clearly with 
regard to one characteristic of high 
relevance to our current inquiry, however. 
Although we lack any detailed information 
on individual qualifications for graduate 
work such as Graduate Record Examination 
scores or undergraduate grades, we did ask 
respondents to enumerate any special 
academic honors they may have achieved, 
typically although not exclusively at the 
undergraduate level. When these reports 
of honors are grouped into coarse classes, 
it is clear that our graduate women can 
claim visibly more than their male 
peers (Table 2). 

Since differences of this kind might be 
expected to have a strong bearing on the 
outcome of competition for berths in 
the better graduate schools, as well as for 
the more desirable forms of financial support, 
we shall keep them in clear view as we 
proceed. 

Graduate Admission. We asked our 
respondents for the number of graduate 
schools to which they had applied, as well 
as the number where they were accepted. 

We also asked them to single out the five 



6 It would have been useful for the purposes of this study 
to have had available ratings of the specific quality of various 
departments of political science. When in this report we 
refer to "school quality'*, however, we refer to overall 
ratings of universities and colleges based on a combination 
of A.A.U.P. data on levels of faculty salary, and assessments 
of the "demonstrated academic potential of the student 
body, as provided by James Cass and Max Birnbaum In 
The Comparaf/ve Guide to American Colleges (Harper 
and Row, 4th Edition, 1969). 
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Table 2 Past Academic Honors Received by Graduate Students 



Top Honors: Phi Beta Kappa (usually accompanied by 
graduation with various high degrees of distinction) 
Moderate Honors: Graduation with honors; Membership 
in undergraduate disciplinary honorary societies, etc. 
No Honors Reported 



Women 


Men 


21% 


8% 


30 


24 


49 


68 


100% 


100% 



graduate schools which had been of greatest 
interest to them, with the acceptance or 
rejection outcome for each. Since we can 
attach quality ratings to most of the schools 
involved, we are able to make estimations 
as to levels of aspiration and levels of 
success by individuals in the graduate 
admission process. 

The average graduate student in our samples 
had applied to only about three graduate 
schools (mean of 3.17 for males, 2.93 for 
females). Exactly 36% of both male and 
female samples had applied to only one 
school, and the slightly higher application 
rate among males overall was due to one 
enterprising fellow who applied at 37 
schools. If he were set aside, women would 
have been slightly more diligent about 
applications than men, but the differences 
are entirely trivial. Men turned out to be 
accepted at 81 % of the schools to which 
they applied, and women at 76%. Women 
were, on the other hand, more likely 
to apply at higher-quality schools than 
men, and some differences in this direction 
still remain even after the higher incidence 
of past honors (as in Table 1) is 
controlled away. 

One derived measure which we expected 
to be rather central to our analysis of 
admissions involved the average quality of 
accepting schools (success level), 
expressed in proportion to the average 
quality of target schools most interested 
in (aspiration level). This measure turned 
out, however, to be almost amusingly inert, 
taking a value of about .96 for the most 



diverse subgroups. To some degree, 
such an outcome is foreordained by the fact 
that most aspirants are accepted at most 
places they apply: the competitive aspects 
are less keen than we first imagined. 
However, its sheer inertia does have some 
interest, for there are fairly marked individual 
and group differences in level of aspiration. 
Thus, for example, men and women with 
Phi Beta Kappa keys apply on balance to a 
much higher cut of graduate schools than 
people without such credentials; they are, 
however, more likely to be accepted at such 
graduate schools as well, so that the success 
rate remains quite constant. 
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Table 3 Aspects of Graduate Application and Admission, by Sex and Past Academic Honors 

Mean Quality, Schools Mean Quality, Schools 

Applied of Greatest where Candidate was 

Interest to Candidate Accepted 





Women* 


Men* 


Women 


Men 


Top Honors 


4.72 


4.73 


4.52 


4.53 


Moderate Honors 


3.90 


3.70 


3.71 


3.55 


No Honors 


3.92 


3.89 


3.72 


3.68 




Ratio of Number of 


Ratio, Mean Quality 




Schools Accepted to 


Schools Accepted to 




Number where Applied 


Schools Applied 




Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Top Honors 


.873 . 


.896 


.961 


.956 


Moderate Honors 


.857 


.827 


.953 


.966 


No Honors 


.823 


’• .853 


.959 


.964 



•The women's observations are based on about 545 cases without missing data on some contributing variable! the 
effective male observations are about 81. 



In Table 3 we summarize some of the main 
results of our examination of graduate 
admissions by sex. It is difficult in the 
extreme to generate much excitement about 
sex discrimination from these findings: the 
differences are everywhere small and well 
within sampling error. On the other hand, 
it is true that only a rather faint breath of 
suspicion has been attached to the graduate 
admissions process by our respondents of 
both sexes and ages in any event (Table 1). 
Therefore it is worth moving directly to a 
consideration of financial support in 
graduate training, an item which, aside 
from the placement service, attracted as 
much criticism as any among the various „ 
aspects of graduate instruction canvassed. 

Financial Support. We collected rather 
detailed information concerning the financial 
bases on which our graduate student 
respondents had operated during their 
training up to the time of the interview. These 
data were expressed as proportions of total 
expenditures, and included various kinds 
of fellowships, scholarships, assistantships 
and traineeships, as well as "private" 
support from own earnings, the spouse, 
parents, and other sources. While some of 

f *\ 

v ■ i) b* 



the details are of interest, we shall limit our 
attention here to three main types of 
support. The first represents the true prize: 
fellowships and scholarships that carry 
no work obligations. The second involves 
financial support gained in return for various 
labors that are at least training -related: 
teaching and research assistantships and 
the like. The final level is recourse to private 
support. 

The support picture within our graduate 
samples varies widely both at the individual 
level in terms of credentials (“past academic 
honors") and^at the institutional level in 
terms of school quality. Phi Beta kappas 
at what is roughly the upper quarter of 
graduate institutions with regard to school 
quality have drawn well over half of their 
support from attractive fellowships, and 
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must turn to private resources for only about 
one-quarter of their subsistence. Students 
who do not claim past honors, enrolled 
at schools of the lower half in quality, only 
get a bit more than 10% of their support 
from fellowships and must fall back on 
private resources for nearly two-thirds of it. 
The general trends here are not surprising, 
although the magnitude of differences does 
suggest the importance of equal access to 
the best facilities for people of equal ability. 

The central financial support comparisons, 
with the most important mediating variables 
taken into account, are displayed in Table 4. 
There are somewhat larger differences by 
sex in this table than appeared in Table 3, 
although the directions remain thoroughly 
mixed. Men with the strongest background 
credentials appear almost completely 
subsidized, whereas top women must use 
significant private resources. However, 
the number of male cases is very small, 
and in any event women in this category 
do equally well where the most desirable 
sources of support are concerned. Women 
of intermediate honors levels do significantly 
better than males of comparable credentials. 
Among the most numerous cases in the 
"no honors" category, women fare slightly 
worse than men, although here again 
differences are small and within sampling 
error. All told, including a number of other 
explorations beyond the results shown in 
Table 4, there seems to be very little case 
for systematic differences in the bounty of 
graduate subsidization between >>i-n and 
women. Women actually fare better than 
men overall, as they should in a rational 
system that rewards credentials. When their 
superior credentials are controlled away, 
sex differences nearly vanish. 

Thus at each point in the graduate 
instruction process where objective 
comparisons are available to us, it is hard 
to find much cause for alarm. We should 
keep in mind that we have only surveyed 
here those women who have already survived 
the first serious professional hurdles into 
graduate school, and it is possible that a 



significant winnowing has already occurred 
along sex lines at those gates. However, 
the women within our field of view have thus 
far shown few signs of lack of competence 
or enthusiasm. It certainly cannot be said 
that their aspirations, by comparison with 
men, have been toned down to lower levels 
where choice of graduate schools is 
concerned (Table 3). Nonetheless, they do 
express strong apprehensions about their 
future chances. To evaluate those 
apprehensions, we must turn to "the 
future just past." 

The Status of Women as 
Professional Academics 

Ideally, we should look next at the gateways 
into adult teaching roles, and more 
especially since those gateways are 
perceived as the points where discrimination 
by sex tends to concentrate in the discipline. 
As we have explained, however, the 
limitations of our design make any close 
inspection rather difficult. Clearly the adult 
female professionals who gave us 
questionnaires represent only a remnant of 
women who once did graduate work in 
political science. As one modest symptom 
of that attrition, the proportion of women 
with Phi Beta Kappas proceeds from 21 % 
in our graduate sample to 37% among our 
practicing professionals. On the other hand, 
the fact that the parallel progression 
between our male samples is from 8% to 
35% serves to remind us that substantial 
attrition occurs everywhere. In point of fact, 
our examination of adult professionals will 
provide us some indirect view of the 
differential workings of placement service 
and initial job consideration. However, we 
shall start our review with the less complex 
matter of faculty salaries, also a sore point 
in the materials on perceived discrimination. 

Our male and female professional samples 
are somewhat more balanced in raw size 
than was the case for the student samples. 

We are dealing with 386 cases for the women, 
and 145 for the men. About 20% of both 
samples are either not working or are 
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Table 5 Types of Institutions where Academic Professionals Are Located, by Sex 



PUBLIC* 




Women 


Men 




Undergraduate & Graduate 


52.5% 


57.0% 


PRIVATE NON- 


Undergraduate Only 


6.1 


9.6 


DENOMINATIONAL 


Coed Undergrad & Graduate 


12.4 


16.7 




Undergraduate Only 


2.7 


3.5 




Not Coed Undergrad & Graduate 


1.7 


0.0 


PRIVATE 


Undergraduate Only 


3.4 


3.5 

\ 


DENOMINATIONAL 


Coed Undergrad & Graduate 


5.4 






Undergraduate Only 


10.4 


2.6 

/ 

0.0 




Not Coed Undergrad & Graduate 


2.0 




Undergraduate Only 


3.4 

100.0% 


0.0 

100.0% 



1 Public institutions represented in our sample are almost exclusively coeducational. 



located in nonacademic institutions, 
however. Since our primary focus in this 
portion of the report & upon the relative 
status of women in standard academic roles, 
we shall restrict our attention to the 310 
women and 116 men with working 
connections to academic institutions. 

The distribution of these academic 
professionals by types of institution, as 
shown in Table 5, implies somewhat less 
radical sex differences than folklore would 
typically suggest. However, there are optical 
illusions on both sides that help to explain 
the difference. It is clear, for example, that 
the sex ratio in the kinds of political science 
departments represented in the last three 
rows of Table 5 must be dramatically 
different from that which pertains in large 
public and non-denominational schools, 
even keeping in mind that women academic 
professionals are a small minority overall 
in any event. And the casual observer tends 
to think of academic institutions as somewhat 
equal units, even though it might take the 
combined faculties of thirty small schools 
of the type near the bottom of Table 5 to 
match the faculty size at.a single giant 
institution. Thus his sense of what goes on at 
"colleges" he knows is likely to overweight 



the situations of the smaller institutions. 

More intensive examination of the deployment 
of our two samples shows that women 
professionals are indeed heavily concentrated 
at smaller schools, in a degree even beyond 
that which Table 5 already implies. Thus, for 
example, within the set of academic 
professionals at public institutions with 
graduate schools (row one of Table 5), the 
average size of institution is visibly smaller 
where women are concerned. On the other 
hand, there is a good deal less than perfect 
equation between size and quality, and 
while males are on balance more likely to 
populate the higher-quality institutions, 
quality differences tend generally to be less 
impressive than those associated with 
institution size, due in no small part to a 
number of small but prestigious schools that 
are or have until recently been restricted to 
women students. 

Table 5 might be thought to have a good deal 
of bearing on problems of differential job 
placement of men and women, and of course 
it is not irrelevant to that issue. However, 
inferences should not be made from it too 
lightly. Academic professionals whose 
institutional characteristics are known to us 
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show exactly the same proportion of men and 
women who are Phi deta Kappa, but members 
of our male sample are somewhat more 
likely to have completed their doctorates 
(82%, as against 73% for women). 7 People 
of both sexes wiiiioui u'uctorates tend to pile 
up in undergraduate institutions, and some — 
although not all — of the raw differences in 
proportions of men and women at these 
institutions can be traced directly to this fact. 
Other special circumstances of this kind 
affect the relative deployment of men and 
women, and we shall postpone further 
cor ment on placement until a later point. 

Now that we have some initial familiarity with 
our two professional samples, let us turn 
directly to the issue of comparative salaries. 
Taken in raw form, the sex differences in 
salary are quite shocking. Our academic males 
report an average annual gross salary of 
$17,000.® The parallel figure for our academic 
women — all of them employed — is only 
$10,500, or less than five-eights as much. 
However, there is a host of mitigating 
circumstances that must be taken into account 
before comparisons become at all meaningful. 
The first and most obvious is that some 
part-time salaries are included in these 
reports for both men and women, but their . 
incidence is much higher among women. 

Less than 6% of our academic males have 
part-time appointments, whereas the figure 
is a full 3Q% among the academic women. 

If we limit ourselves to full-time women, then 
the average annual salary increases to 
$1 1 ,820. If we drop the handful of academic 
males who are part-time, however, average 
income among the remainder is less: $16,560, 
instead of $17,000. Clearly there is not much 
similarity in the part-time syndrome for 
academic males and females. The part-time 



7 Again, it would be unwise to tak6 these figures for 
doctorate completion as representative of abiding sex 
differences. The proportion of our female professional sample 
which was thirty years of age or less at the time of the 
study is about 10% greater than is true of the male 
professional sample. Thus when these younger cohorts 
have run their course a little longer, the differences in 
proportion of completions is likely to narrow at least 
somewhat. 

8 Ail of our average salary figures are estimated from data 
originally grouped in nine income classes. 
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academic male tends to be "moonlighting": 
he has some other job in business or 
government, and maintains a partial academic 
location either for diversion or for supple- 
mental income or both. The part-time woman 
typically holds no other position in the labor 
force, so that her total income is truly a 
partial wage and visibly below that of her 
full-time sisters. 

In any event, the gap between the salaries of 
full-time academic males and full-time 
academic females is somewhat narrowed, 
but still remains substantial. From this point 
on we shall limit our attention mainly to 
full-time academic personnel of both sexes. 
We do so with hesitation because many 
women in the profession — nearly one-third 
of academics— find themselves, by choice or 
otherwise, in part-time employment, and 
any full view of the status of women in the 
profession would be obliged to take their 
positions, which tend to be severely 
disadvantaged, into account. 9 However, we 
have little choice but to reduce our focus 
at this point to full-time academic women 
because we wish to talk of the status of 
women relative to that of men, and so very 
few men in our sample are part-time (N of 7) 
that they provide no adequate basis for 
further comparison. 

Among the set of full-time academics, 
women continue to differ from men in other 
background characteristics that help to 
"explain away" their lower annual income. 

We have already noted that women are 
less likely to have completed their doctorates, 
and this holds true for full-time people 
(77.5% of women, but 83.5% of men). The 
women in our sample also report less 
discipline-related professional work 
experience than comparable full-time 
academic males. Part of this latter difference 
is due to the fact that the women’s sample 
is, for whatever reason, considerably younger 



9 In view of the fact that we had earlier discarded about 
20% of our female sample not in academic positions, the 
further discard of women who are part-time or whose 
time fraction was not ascertained sharply reduces our field 
of view to about half of the women in the original sample. 
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Table 6 Annual Incomes for Full-Time Academic People 



With Doctorate 
(N) 

Without Doctorate 
(N) 



WOMEN 

Ever Married Never Married 


MEN 


$11,683 


$14,709 


$16,950 


(95) 


(44) 


(81) 


$ 9,145 


$ 9,110 


$14,700 


(29) 


(10) 


(16) 



than the male sample. Part of the difference 
on the other hand springs from the fact 
that the item tapping work experience asks 
for "full-time equivalent” years, so that a 
woman working half-time for 1 0 years would 
only have accrued the equivalent of five 
years of full-time experience. 

Nonetheless, taking some of these further 
factors into account still leaves a rather 
substantial income difference between the 
sexes, as Table 6 suggests. This table gives 
more than a little hint of the cash value 
of the doctorate for both sexes. Moreover, 
by splitting apart women according to 
whether they have ever been married or not, 
it helps to isolate a set of never-married 
women whose career lines can be expected 
to have been as continuous as those of 
men, and whose professional work experience 
therefore should be little excuse for decreased 
salaries. More detailed controls on years 
of professional work experience (not shown) 
still leaves women possessing doctorates 
short an average of about $3,750 a year 
relative to comparable males, and the 
contrasts are greater among those without 
a doctorate. In both instances, a rather 
intriguing pattern of income discrepancies 
begins to emerge. The smallest income 
differentials are those at the beginning of 
the career (less than 3 years of professional 
work experience, for example). The difference 
between the sexes expands very rapidly 
during the early middle years of the career 
(a Dout 3-10 years), and then shrinks 
somewhat again thereafter. 

Even though Table 6 takes quite a number 
of relevant male-female differences into 



account, it fails to consider one of the more 
important determinants of salary and 
promotion, the degree of research 
productivity. Victoria Schuck, examining 
articles published in leading journals in the 
discipline, programs of annual meetings 
and the like, has suggested that on most 
indices'of professional activity men seem to 
produce at rates two to four times greater 
than those displayed by women. 10 If 
differentials of this magnitude were to hold 
between otherwise comparable groups in 
Table 6, it might become somewhat difficult 
to argue that the income differences are 
more than the systematic outcomes of a 
non-discriminatory incentive structure. 

We asked our respondents for enumerations 
of their publications, including number of 
articles published (book reviews aside), 
books published, unpublished papers 
presented at professional meetings, etc. The 
gross results accord reasonably well with the 
less direct Schuck estimates, despite the 
different data base. Taking all academics, for 
example (not merely full-time), women 
report an average of 2.56 published articles, 
while men report an average of 5.54, for 
a ratio of slightly more than two to one. 

In order to express more fully the range of 
possible intellectual products, an index was 
created giving each unpublished paper a 
weight of one; each published article 
a weight of two; and each published book a 
weight of eight. All academic men showed 
an average of 22.0 on this index, as 
compared to 9.9 for all academic women, 
again almost the same ratio. 
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10 Victoria Schuck, op. c/f. 
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Needless to say, it is important to bring 
other considerations to bear on these 
publication data, such as the greater 
frequency of part-time status among women, 
fewer years of professional wprk experience 
and the like. However, even with these other 
factors controlled, men seem to outproduce 
women by a factor of roughly two to one. 

Most intriguing are the data which track 
research productivity as it cumulates for 
men and women by years of professional 
work experience. The initial differences favor 
the men but are fairly small. In the early 
middle years, male productivity leaps far 
ahead of that for comparable women. In the 
later period, however, women regain some 
portion of the lost ground, although they 
never catch up to men in the aggregate. 

In other words, this is exactly the same 
temporal pattern that we already noted for the 



evolution of sex differences in income over 
the years of the career. 

What causes this early lag in productivity 
among women, compared to their male 
peers? At first glance, the answer might seem 
obvious: the early career years are also the 
central child-rearing years, a fact which 
would easily account for a lesser 
concentration on research during this 
period. However, such an hypothesis would 
not be relevant for academic women who 
have never married, and it is easy to verify 
whether an early lag or dropping out 
differentially characterizes the productivity 
record of women who have been married. 

Somewhat to our surprise, Figure 1 (limited to 
full-time academics) shows no confirmation 
whatever of these expectations. Beyond 
minor sampling wrinkles, women of both 



Figure i — Cumulative Race arch Productivity by Sex 
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marital statuses appear to produce at much 
the same rates, and consistently lower 
than men, over about the first half of the 
normal career. Moreover, the later gain in 
cumulated productivity which women achieve 
relative to men is not, as we fully expected, 
due to the latter-day freedoms gained 
by married women after their children gain 
self-sufficiency or leave home. Instead, it 
occurs almost exclusively among the set 
of women who have never married, and whose 
careers have therefore been more similar 
to those of males from the outset. 

Hence the productivity lag is not so easily 
explained, and we must look elsewhere to 
account for it. Before we do, however, let us 
for the moment take the gap in productivity 
as a given and ask in what degree it 
accounts for sex differences in income. 

With very stringent controls on our "index 
of professional visibility" (the weighted index 
of books, papers and articles), average male 
income continues to outrun that for women 
among full-time academics. The differences 
are necessarily smaller than those in Table 6, 
averaging less than $1 ,400 for the "never 
married" women with doctorates, and about 
$3,600 for women who are or have been 
married. When the lesser years of female 
professional experience not already reflected 
in productivity differences are taken into 
account, the unexplained gap in income 
by sex diminishes slightly further, but remains 
fairly consequential. 

To summarize, then: while at first glance it 
appears that academic women only receive 
about 60% of the remuneration given to 
academic men, a variety of factors including 
part-time work for females, lesser degree 
completion and slower research productivity 
account for a significant portion of the 
income differences. Nevertheless, there 
remains an income decrement for females 
relative to males who are comparable to them 
in a wide range of regards. It is particularly 
marked for women who have married, but 
appears to be present even for women who 
have never married and whose career 
trajectories are thus most like those of their 



male colleagues. Such women in the 
profession seem to receive only about 90% 
of the income given comparable males. 

In any assessment of this kind there is always 
the possibility that further unmeasured 
factors exist which could account for the 
remainder of the differentials in income by 
sex without invoking blatant discrimination. 
There is, for example, some slippage in 
academic incomes arising from the frequent 
option to remain on an academic or research 
payroll during the summer months, thus 
increasing annual salary by a factor like 
two-ninths. It could be argued that women 
may be less likely to take such an option than 
men: married women might avoid the 
arrangement to be with children home from 
school, and unmarried women without 
dependents might feel less economic 
pressure to continue work in the summer. 

On the other hand, the summer option is 
much more likely to be available in large 
schools than in the smaller institutions where 
women tend to be assembled, so that it 
becomes a moot point whether summer 
supplementation of salary is an equally free 
choice for men and women. Unfortunately, 
we failed to collect information on the 
availability or the use of such an option, and 
cannot evaluate its effects here. 

Nevertheless, as far as we can carry our 
inquiry there remain significant differentials 
by sex in annual incomes after a wide 
variety of extenuating circumstances are 
dutifully taken into account." Certainly the 
evidence for discrimination in this domain 
holds up much more convincingly than 
anything we have seen with regard to the 
objective facts of graduate instruction. Hence 
the relatively frequent perception of dis- 
crimination registered among professional 

11 This includes some factors we have not mentioned, 
which were examined but discarded because they failed to 
account for much sex differentiation . People with under- 
graduate honors (Phi Beta Kappa) tend to receive better 
placements and draw higher incomes, other things equal. 
However, among full-time academics the scs ciliferences In 
such past honors are trivial. Similarly, It Is true that women 
tend to teach at smaller academic institutions, a factor that 
might seem to account for lower salaries. However, among the 
set of full-time males there is* remarkably little correlation 
between institution size and salary. 
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women where salary is concerned (Table 1) 
has considerable claim to an objective basis. 

Promotion. We shall deal in more cursory 
fashion with rates of promotion, since much 
the same sequence of argumentation as we 
have presented for salary pertains again 
here. The academic women in our sample are 
distributed at lower ranks on the whole 
than are the men. However, their more 
frequent part-time status must be taken into 
account, along with the several other factors. 
Considering only academics with full-time 
appointments who currently possess a 
doctoral degree, Table 7 provides a rough 
estimate of some of the time lags in 
promotion that women appear to encounter 
relative to men. Again we see the pattern 
of small init' I differences which widen 
markedly a> I then diminish at least somewhat 
toward the end of the process. 

Table 7 does not, however, make any effort 
to control for higher male research 
productivity during the early middle years 
when rank is relatively “elastic”. When such 
controls are levied the differences in Table 7 
naturally diminish somewhat, but are not 
completely removed. Overall, it seems likely 
that some of the watchdog functions of the 
A.A.U.P., which proceed without regard 
for sex, may help to minimize disparities in 
rank, particularly for full-time academics 
with lengthy service. In the initial career 
stages, however, the early spurt of male 
productivity helps to produce substantial if 
temporary discrepancies in ranks. However, 
there is in addition some early discrepancy 



which remains unaccounted for and must 
be seen to be, as with salary, a potential 
symptom of discrimination. 

Initial Placement. At this point we have two 
residual concerns, with a strong possibility 
that they may be related. We have not as 
yet considered the objective facts surrounding 
initial placement, as best they may be seen 
in our limited data. We also have failed 
to explain, up to this point, why academic 
women seem to lag in research productivity 
in the early years relative to the track record 
of male academics. The possible relationship 
is that if women received particularly 
unfavorable initial placements, it might 
account for an early lag in productivity as well. 
We shall close this report with some 
consideration of these possibilities. 

We collected a very limited amount of data 
concerning the respondent’s first job, 
including its academic status, full or part- 
time nature, and the rough distribution of 
time allocations to research, teaching and 
other kinds of activity. The obvious hypothesis 
is that women are downgraded in the initial 
placement process, ending up in undesirable 
academic locations with heavy teaching 
loads and few research opportunities. Until 
they can find better positions, their productivity 
is necessarily limited. 

When we consider the balance of time 
reported for research and teaching in 
connection with the first job, we do indeed 
find differences between men and women 
which run in the general direction predicted 



Table 7 Apparent Lage In Promotion lor Full-Time Academic Women with Doctorates 



Most rapidly-promoted 25% 
Most rapidly-promoted 50% 
Most rapidly-promoted 75% 



Assistant 

Professor 

— 1.1 yrs. 



Associate 
Professor 
— 1.5 yrs.* 
— 3.0 yrs. 
—5.4 yrs. 



Full 

Professor 
— 5.5 yrs. 
— 3.6 yrs. 



•This celt entry means that the first 25% of a cohort of full-time academic woman to be promoted to associate professor 
arrive at this point after about 1 V4 more years of professional experience than the first 25% of a cohort of full-time academic 
males. 
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by the hypothesis. However, they are very 
small differences at best. For example, males 
currently in academic jobs report that their 
first jobs demanded 57% of their total 
work time be given over to teaching, with 26% 
available for research. Women currently in 
academic jobs, on the other hand, report that 
their first jobs involved an average allocation 
of 60% of their time for teaching, with 20% 
available for research. It is hard to imagine 
that differences as limited as this could 
account for a male productivity which in these 
early years outweighs female research 
output by a margin of three or more to one. 

Nevertheless, women express much lower 
levels of satisfaction with their first jobs than 
do men. The difference in feelings about the 
initial placement are even more marked 
among those men and women who currently 
boast doctorates, despite the fact that sex 
differences in the research-teaching balance 
of the first jobs are even smaller here than 
those cited above. Clearly there are significant 
problems in initial placements received by 
women that are not expressed by the relative 
proportions of work time available for 
research. 

Some part of the extra dissatisfaction of 
women with their first jobs is fairly easy to 
trace. Of those married women now 
possessing doctoral degrees, a full third had 
only part-time jobs at the outset (as opposed 
to 8% of comparable males), and there is 
some tendency for early dissatisfaction to be 
concentrated among these part-time academic 
wives. We have no way of determining 
whether the part-time nature of the first 
appointment was a matter of choice for the 
married woman or a last resort. However, 
the dissatisfaction with the placement 
strongly suggests that it was not chosen for 
the "flexibility" provided, and the limited 
contact with the discipline may well account 
for sparse research output in the earlier 
professional years. 

However well these pieces may fit together, 
they cast no light on the situation for the 
majority of women with full-time initial 



appointments and competitive proportions of 
research time, who also show less satisfaction 
with their first jobs than men, as well as 
lagging publication rates. Since women 
generally tend to be placed in smaller 
academic institutions, as we have seen, it is 
rather surprising that the sheer proportions of 
research time available to them match those 
for males as nearly as they do. However, 
it is possible that our measure of time 
proportions open for research fails to capture 
a variety of other factors at smaller institutions, 
including limited research facilities, collegial 
stimulation, and competitive pressure, which 
contribute both to job dissatisfaction and 
low research output among women. 

While it is plausible that small-school 
placement has some causal implications for 
research productivity, we have the additional 
evidence from Figure 1 that unmarried 
women, who bulk large among those with 
initial full-time appointments, do regain 
significant publication ground on their male 
counterparts in later years. If these women 
had initial placements in small schools but 
then migrated in substantial numbers to 
larger schools as time wore on, the functional 
association between initial placement in 
small schools and early lag in research 
output would become quite compelling. 
However, signs of such migration are not 
noteworthy: the relative publication rate 
among these older women seems higher 
despite continued small-school locations. 

There are at least two effects which 
undoubtedly contribute to this seeming 
relative spurt in female productivity in later 
years. The first is somewhat ironic where 
discrimination by sex is concerned. While 
both male and female academics achieve 
some reduction in their teaching loads as they 
advance in rank and professional experience, 
older males are at the same time drawn 
off increasingly into administrative activity. 

In one sense, these career paths of males 
may signify a further form of discrimination 
against women. On the other hand, many 
would consider this selection toward 
administration at the very most a mixed 
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blessing, and women may actually profit from 
it in relative research productivity. 

The second source of the late spurt seems 
reasonable but remains speculative. There 
is reason to believe from other work on the 
problem that women continue to drop out 
from academic careers well after the 
completion of a degree and initial participation 
in postdoctoral teaching roles. Some of 
this dropping out may well arise from personal 
factors and be independent of variations 
in the professional situation. Nonetheless, 
it would be entirely reasonable to assume that 
dropout rates would also be relatively high 
among women whose oarly job placements 
are unfavorable, either because they are 
part-time or in some other sense lack promise 
for career development or intellectual growth. 

This aspect of the winnowing process would 
progressively withdraw from our view the 
women of lower demonstrated research 
productivity. The older survivors in the 
discipline would then tend to show higher 
rates of productivity not because of any 
individual spurts in output, but because of 
simple "composition effects.” 

Whether unfavorable initial placement does or 
does not account for the early lags in research 
output among women, the fact remains 
that women do show a very distinct lack of 
enthusiasm about the first jobs they received 
in the discipline. Given the levels of talent 
that seem to mark the cohorts of graduate 
women, the disappointment in itself constitutes 
some indictment of the processes involved. 
While our study could not be designed 
for the kind of longitudinal tracing necessary 
to follow these processes in any incisive 
way, the central role of initial placement as a 
special problem for women receives some 
documentation here. 

Summary 

By and large, there seems to be a very 
satisfying fit between the perceptions of 
discrimination abroad in the discipline among 
both males and females, and the objective 
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evidence we have been able to develop on 
the basis of our survey. In a nutshell, we 
have found only limited concern about 
discrimination on grounds of sex within the 
graduate training process taken alone, 
and our objective materials fail to display 
signs of any marked discrimination at this 
stage as well. On the other hand, there 
seems to be substantial suspicion of 
discrimination in the workings of the academic 
marketplace and in career progress for 
women in conventional college teaching 
roles. Although our study design was not 
tailored to address biases in the initial 
placement process, it is clear that the 
transition from student status to adult teaching 
roles is not a pleasant experience for most 
women, and the prospective alarm felt by 
current cohorts of graduate women cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Moreover, while it is true 
that virtually no "objective” evidence for 
discrimination can be considered absolutely 
unequivocal, there are decrements in both the 
annual incomes and promotion progress 
of women teaching in political science which 
cannot readily be attributed to other obvious 
factors than sex itself. 

While there are obviously other principles 
involved than sheer efficiency, it might be 
observed that these patterns taken as a 
whole are not impressively "rational.” 

If substantial investments are being made in 
providing something approaching equal 
graduate training for women, that portion of 
their subsequent underutilization which is 
not a matter of volition on the part of the 
women themselves seems an unequivocal 
waste. 

In sum, both the consensus in the discipline 
as to points where sex discrimination is 
most likely to be found, as well as the match 
between these perceptions and more 
objective calculations, seem to present a 
sufficiently coherent picture that priorities for 
remedial policies are not hard to establish. 
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A systematic study of the role of women aca- 
demics in political science waits to be done. 
Evidence compiled from documentary sources, 
the results of a recent questionnaire sent to 
political science department chairmen, and 
statistics provided by biographical information in 
the 1968 Directory of the APSA suggest a certain 
patterning in the educational and academic life. 

But the gross statistics also raise questions which 
deserve further research. 

Women have always been a part of the profession 
of political science. One present member of the 
APSA reports having received her Ph.D. in 1910, 
seven years after the Association was founded. 

Data on dissertations reveal that the first generation 
of female political scientists constituted a rather 
exclusive band who sought graduate work and 
published along with their male fellow scholars. 
Between 1912 and 1920 women wrote seven of the 
125 dissertations in political science which were 
published. From one or two a year published in that 
period, the number increased to four or five, or a 
total of 1 1 .7 percent, in the decade of the '20s 
and early ’30s (1920-1933),2 

The first generation of women political scientists 
came of age with the successful drive for 
women’s suffrage and the flourishing of women’s 
colleges. Having achieved doctoral degrees and 
gained academic positions, they concluded that a 
woman henceforth need only qualify herself pro- 
fessionally to win recognition commensurate with 
her qualifications and abilities. They believed by 
the end of the ’20s that sex discrimination was 
buried; what counted were the qualifications of 
the individual. 3 

Two developments in the ’30s and ’40s coupled 
with a changed view of woman’s role in the society 
in the late ’40s and throughout the ’60s, led to 
“the great withdrawal” of professional women from 



The writer is indebted to James M. Bruce and 
Marjorie S. Childers of the Sociology Department 
at Mount Holyoke College for their suggestions on 
the presentation of the data; to Mae C. King, Staff 
Associate of the APSA for chaining statistics on 
women members of the Association from the 1968 
Biographical Directory; and to Nan W. Bauer, 
Sandra K. Borys, Susan A. Shapiro, Holly Sidford, 
and Gill B. Singer, Mount Holyoke undergraduates 
for assisting in the processing of the questionnaire. 
Ice total includes theses listed in political science, 
International (aw and relations, and public adminis- 
tration. Institutions awarding Ph.D.'s customarily 
required publication until the early '30s when the 
practice began to wane. The Library of Congress 
list of printed doctoral dissertations began in 1912 
and is used as a source through 1933. 

The testimony of several faculty women, American 
and European, who received their Ph.D.'s in the 
1920's. 



academic pursuits generally and political science 
specifically. First there was the depression when 
resources for graduate financing were scarce, and 
when career expectations for women were often 
nonexistent because of the one-job-per-family rule 
and that normally for the male. Secondly there 
were the distractions of the war, and finally in its 
aftermath developed the attitude that the role of 
women should be to return to “real values” and 
“real femininity” — that women were greater 
powers for good when exerting their influence on 
children and the home rather than competing 
with men. 4 

The proportion of women receiving doctorates in 
political science from the mid '30s through the 
’50s would seem to corroborate these conclusions. 
It is true that in terms of absolute numbers — and 
they are always small — no diminution has taken 
place in the total number of women awarded 
Ph.D.’s in political science in any decade. 5 In- 
deed, except for the twenty-year period 1930-1949, 
when numbers barely increased, the total number 
of women awarded degrees in political science 
doubled and redoubled in each ten-year period. 

At the same time, the ratio of women to men 
receiving doctorates fell from the peaks of 9.7 
percent in the second half of the ’20s and 1 0.0 in 
the first half of the ’30s to 5.8 in the ’50s and 
remained substantially below the proportion of 
women awarded Ph.D.’s in all fields, political 
science and other. 6 (See Table 1 .) 

The arresting in the '60s of the decline in political 
science degrees awarded to women is attributable 
to the number of women receiving doctorates in 
1967 and 1968, which is within a percentage point 
of the total proportion of Ph.D.'s awarded to 
women in all fields. 7 The increasing numbers 
have come at a time of resurgence in radical 
politics coincidentally supporting a stronger role 
for women. A result has been greatly increased 
pressures for women to act as a group. Unlike 
the women of the ’20s, the women of the ’60s do 
not wish to leave the role definition of women in 
political science solely to individuals. 8 They wish 
to define the role collectively. 



See Jessie Bernard, Academic Women, Pennsyl- 
vania Park, Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1964. 

The median number of Ph.D.’s won by women 
1940-1949 was 5, minimum 1 and maximum 14. For 
1950-1959, median 11,5, maximum 15 and minimum 
7. For 1960-1968, median 21, maximum 65, and 
minimum 12. 

Figures for Ph.D.'s completed do not always agree. 

In the '20s, '30s, and .'40s, when reports were 
biennial, the annual figures were arrived at by 
interpolation. See “Earned Doctorates in the Social 
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Questionnaire 

The APSA Committee on the Status of Women 
in the Profession, appointed in March 1969, sent 
a questionnaire to chairmen of political science 
departments and graduate schools last May. The 
Committee asked four questions: the number of 
faculty in political science and the distribution by 
rank and sex; the number of undergraduate majors 
by sex; the number of M. A. and Ph.D. candidates 
by sex; and the number of students applying for 
admission to graduate school for the fall term 
1969-70 and the number accepted, by sex. 

Replies to one round of mailing came from 473 
chairmen or 51.4 percent of the total mailing list 
of the Association. In some geographic areas fewer 
colleges and universities responded than in * 



others. The greatest proportion of nonreplies came 
from the South and so called border states (59.1 
and 54.7 percent respectively). Next in descending 
order of response were institutions located in 
New England (48.7 percent), the Middle Atlantic 
states (46.3), the Midwest (44.1), Southwest 
(43 and Mountain states (38.0). The Northwest 
produced the fewest nonreplies (36 percent). 

In terms of size and character of departments, 

59 percent of the nonreplies are from institutions 
with no faculty in political science (31.9 percent) 
or from institutions with faculty in combined depart- 
ments (history and political science or social 
sciences, 27.3 percent). Although institutions with 
no political science or combined departments are 
statistically overrepresented, the no-department 
replies do not affect results of the present inves- 



7 



B 



Sciences ... by Subject and Institution,” American 
Universities and Colleges 0th-1Oth ed., 1966-1968, 
pp. 1692-1693; U. S. Library of Congress, Catalog 
Division, A List of Doctoral Dissertations. . . . 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1921 ff.; Index fo American Doctoral Dissertations, 
Combined with Dissertation Abstracts. . . . Compiled 
for the Association of Research Libraries, University 
Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958 ff.; 

U.S. Office of Education, Earned Degrees Conferred 
by Higher Educational Institutions, 1955-56, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govern- 
ment Pririting Office, 1956 ff. If these sources were 
used, the percent of Ph.D.’s received by females in 
political science would look like this: 

1912-1920 5.9 (7) 1940-1949 6.4 (52) 

1921-1929 10.1 (19) 1950-1959 5.8 (113) 

1930-1939 0.0 (45) 1960-1968 0.6 (234) 

The percent of females receiving Ph.D.'s in the 
entire country would look like this: 

1912-1920 12.6 (647) 1940-1949 14.1 (4450) 

1921-1929 14.6 (1607) 1950-1959 9.8 (8239) 

1930-1939 14.7 (4035) 1960-1968 11.3 (15.550) 

For Table 1 , the National Academy of Sciences 
tables were selected as the most consistent through 
1961. 

The proportion of women in political science was 
9.7 percent in 1967; for the country at large 11.3 
In 1967; 11.4 percent for political science in 1968; 
and 12.5 for the country in 1968. 

The rejection of the "feminine mystique" and the 
ingesting of the middle aged woman into the labor 
force, both phenomena being forerunners of the 
present professional movements, began In the early 
'60's. Women in professional groups have sought 
and been sought by the radical left groups. A petition 
at the fail meeting of the Association in 1966 urged 
the APSA Council to establish a special commission 
for the study of the status of women within the 
profession. The Caucus for a New Political Science 
elected a woman to Its governing offices in 1968. 

The Caucus submitted a resolution of the status of 
women for consideration of the APSA Council in the 
spring of 1969. A representative of the Caucub in 
consultation with the APSA Committee on the Status 
of Women in the Profession worked out a modification 
of the resolution, and this was approved with some 
additions at the business meeting of the Association 
in New York in September 1969. See as typical of 
popular discussion "Woman’s Changing Role in 
America," in U.S. News and World Report, 
Septembers, 1969, pp. 44-46; Sherry Petchul, 
"Woman’s Liberation, the Longest Revolution?" 
in Christian Science Monitor, October 7, 1969. *? 



ligation. Those with combined departments are 



difficult to separate for analysis and have little 
effect on results. The only other category which 
is overrepresented comprises small institutions 


Data on Women In the Profession 


from the National 


Register Survey* 


Total Political Responses 


5176 


Women Responses 


474 


Degrees Held 


Ph.D. 


207 


M.A. 


251 


B.A. 


14 


No Report 


2 


Type of Employer 


Educational Institution 


333 


Federal Government 


25 


Other Government 


14 


Non-Profit 


26 


Business and Industry 


7 


Self-Employed 


5 


Military 


1 


Other 


3 


Not employed 


51 


No Report 


9 


Yeere of Employment and Salary 


Yeare 


Median Salary 


1 or less 


54 $8200 


2-4 


130 8000 


5-9 


100 9500 


10-14 


39 11900 


15-19 


27 


20-24 


22 


25-29 


12 


30-34 


16 


35-39 


6 


40+ 


7 


No Report 


61 


Salary 


$9700 


Overall Women 


Ph.D. Median 


11000 


M.A. Median 


0500 



*As part of the continuing series of reports of data from 
the APSA-NSF Register Project, the following informa- 
tion is provided to political scientists. An extensive 
article on the subject follows. 
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Women in Political Science: Some 
Preliminary Observations 



with faculty from one to five members, including 
especially the private women’s college and private 
coeducational institutions. This group, represent- 
ing 25.4 percent of the nonrespondents, might 
affect the sample if institutions not replying have 
no women faculty. But no evidence of this effect 
has appeared, nor is there reason to believe that 
the nonrespondents differ substantially from the 
sample. 9 

Replies have been classified by size of department 
and type of institution — whether private or public, 
coeducational, women’s or men’s, and whether 
offering undergraduate work only or both under- 
graduate and graduMe degrees. Undergraduate 
and graduate enrollments for 1968-69 and ad- 
mission figures for the fall of 1939 are also tabu- 
lated. The purpose is to determine whether these 
variables are related to the presence or absence 
of women faculty and women students. 

The survey covers 473 departments of political 
science ranging from 0 faculty to 63, with a total 
of 4,401 members. (See Table 2.) Seven colleges 
report no faculty in political science. Public 
coeducational institutions make up 44 percent of 
the sample; private coeducational, 36; and private 
women’s and men’s institutions, about 16 percent. 
The "other” category includes public institutions 
for men when these are not specifically noted. 

If one looks first at the table indicating the number 
of departments with and without women members, 
one sees that more than half report none. As 
Table 3 indicates, women are by no means evenly 
distributed among institutions which do have 
female faculty (49.5 percent). The distribution 
depends on the type and size of college or uni- 
versity. Some 76 percent of the institutions having 
women are in the "small department" categories 
(0-15). There appears to be no significant differ- 
ence between the percentages provided by public 
and private coeducational colleges in the "small 



9 The writer wishes to express appreciation to the 
Committee on the Status of Women in the Pro- 
fession for use of the data which are available with 
the permission of the Committee. 

The nonresponse from institutions in the 6-10 
faculty group was 8.3 percent; in the 11-15 group, 
2.5 percent; in the 16-25; 3.7 percent; and in the 
264-, 92 percent. The faculty members in the 
nonresponding combined departments total 921 and 
in other nonresponding departments 1,101, making 
a grand total of 2,022. Faculty data on non- 
responding departments, compiled from American 
Universities and Colleges, 10th edition, Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education, 1968. 
Seventy-five women's colleges, many of which are 
church related, did not respond. Some 47 of them 
have no political science faculty or have a com- 
bined department. Eighteen in the 1-5 faculty 
range did not respond. 



department" categories. But the larger the depart- 
ment, the more likely it is to have women. The 
largest public coeducational institutions — state 
universities and city universities — all report 
having women on the faculty. The major difference 
however is not one of size but type of institution; 
more ali-women’s colleges have women faculty 
than do all other kinds of institutions. On faculties 
of institutions exclusively for men, women are 
clearly underrepresented. 

If one examines the table (see 4a) showing the 
ratio of women to men faculty members in all kinds 
of institutions, it is equally clear that the small 
departments have the highest proportion of women. 
The 1969 questionnaire shows women’s colleges 
having two women faculty for every one else- 
where. In the same year the private men's college 
would seem to be almost impossible of access for 
a woman faculty member. Moreover the larger the 
department, the smaller the proportion of women 
in political science would seem to be. Table 4b 
reveals proportionately more women than men 
teaching in institutions which offer undergraduate 
work only. The table implies 44.4 percent of 
women in strictly undergraduate institutions, and 
29.0 men faculty teaching undergraduates only.- 

What about the rank of women on college faculties? 
Tables 5 and 6 indicate that if most institutions do 
not have women to begin with, those that do usually 
have no more than one or two. The size of the 
institution makes little difference to the proportion. 
One might think that the larger the department, 
the more women in each rank, but with few 
exceptions this is not so. Most women, in all insti- 
tutions, are concentrated in the lower ranks. Al- 
though the rank of instructor is disappearing, the 
ratio of women to men on this level is two to one. 

As numbers of all faculty in all ranks increase, it 
is still less and less likely that there will be more 
than one woman in each except in that of assistant 
professor. A woman who is a full professor is 
almost an exception; tenured positions at ail 
ieveis appear to be a masculine preserve. In 
short, tokenism is the prevailing pattern, other than 
in the women’s colleges, and in few of them do 
women constitute a majority in a department. 10 



10 It should be noted that the maximum number of 
women reported was seven at San Fernando Valley 
State College in California, which is in the 264- 
grouping. Two institutions have six women: San 
Jose State College and Brooklyn College, each in 
the 264- faculty category. Three institutions report 
five women each: Michigan State University in the 
264- category; California State College at Fullerton 
and the University of Minnesota School of Public 
Administration in the 16-25 group. Eleven institu- 
tions report 4 faculty women each: Georgetown, 
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The "differentia! access" to scholarship and 
teaching which the above paragraphs and tables 
bring out might be indicated by another measure- 
ment. If one takes the twenty departments de- 
scribed as "distinguished" or the ten producing 
the greatest number of doctorates, and compares 
the proportion of women by rank at these institu- 
tions with all others in the sample, the smaller 
proportion of women in the prestigious ten or 
twenty becomes apparent. (See Table 7.) 

But before one labels all of this discrimination 
by sex, it should be noted that the "withdrawal" 
of the '40s and '50s meant almost a couple of 
generations of women lost to research and teach- 
ing in political science. Then too the greater 
proportion of jobs in the small colleges means that 
women have heavier teaching schedules and less 
and less time as well as facilities for research. 

Several explanations may account for the higher 
ratio of women in the lower untenured ranks: the 
recency of their appointments, their possession of 
fewer advanced degrees, and their youth. About 
as many have received doctorates in the present 
decade as in all the years from 1910 to 1959 (246 
to 257). 11 Information presented in the Bio- 
graphical Directory suggests the youthfulness of 
the women in the Association holding Ph.D.’s: 12 



Number and Years in Which Women Received 
Doctorates 



Year 


Number 


% 


1967-1960 


117 


56.0 


1959-1950 


52 


24.9 


1949-1940 


16 


7.7 


1939-1930 

1929-1920 


17 


8.1 


7 


3.3 


(1910) 


_Qi 

209 


Tooo 



The total number of women in teaching, according 
to the 1968 Directory, is 404, or five percent of the 
entire professional membership — men and women. 
There is no knowing at this time how the Commit- 
tee's sample, the membership data from the 
Directory, and the totals of women receiving gradu- 
ate degrees as given in the Statistical Abstracts can 
be reconciled. 

The pattern of appointments to academic positions 
may also be a reflection of the problem of meeting 
the requirements of a particular field. According to 
the Directory, the first fields of women in 1967 
were; 13 



Number 


% 


Public Administration 


20 


2.4 


Political Theory — normative and 
historical 


95 


11.4 


International Politics, Organization, 
Administration and Foreign Policy 


113 


13.6 


American Government, Voting Behavior, 
Legislatures, Metropolitan Government, 
State and Local, Administration, 
Constitutional Law, etc. 


113 


13.6 


Comparative Government and Political 
Development 


490 


59.0 




831 


100.0 



Whatever the reason — for example, the availabil- 
ity of foundation support and scholarships — 
which may have lured them into comparative 
governments and development, it has not always 
been easy to find the right women for teaching 
positions. 



It is likely that the absolute numbers of profes- 
sional women in political science, if not the pro- 
portion, will grow. The questionnaire produced 
the following totals of undergraduate majors which 
are indicative: 14 



Undergraduate Political Science Majors — Spring 1969 

Number Number % No Bleak- Total 

Females Males Females down Given Enrollment 

11,670 38,661 23.2 8,051 58,381 

The number of women in graduate school is con- 
siderably less — 1 7.5 percent of the over-all 



13 Ibid. The category "American Govrnment . . is 
an ad hoc catch-all one, because the members in 
specific fields are too small i j be meaningful 
otherwise. For comparisons with holders of doc- 
torates In all fields see P.S. Winter 1969, vol. 2, 
pp. 12-13 and Summer 1969, \ol. 2, p. 54. In 1963 
Somlt and Tanenhaus listed the proportion of politi- 
cal scientists in each field American Govern- 
ment, 48 percent: International Relations, 20 per- 
cent; Comparative Government and Political Theory, 
each 12 percent. See Albert Somit and Joseph 
Tanenhaus, American Political Science, New York, 
New York, The Atherton Press, 1967, p. 54. 

14 Eleven percent (53) of the institutions in the sample 
either listed "no major" (35) or omitted the 
number (18). 



Florida State, American, University of Maryland, 
Indiana University, UC at Berkeley, and the City 
University of New York, in the 26-f- group; Montana 
State College of Mineral Science and Technology in 
the 11-15 group; and Barnard, Trinity College, and 
Tennessee State University at Nashville in the 6-10 
group. Six women's colleges indicate a majority of 
women in their departments. 

11 The National Science Foundation, National Register 
Survey for 1968 gives the number of wcmen 
holders of Ph.D.'s as 207 and M A.'s as 251 (474 
responses). 

12 Almost 39 percent of the women listed in the 
Directory gave no information about themselves. 
The data were compiled by Mae C. King, staff 
associate, APSA, Also see "Women in the Politi- 
cal Science Profession," Washington, D.C., APSA, 
October 1968 (mimeograph) and "Women in the 
Political Science Profession — 1969 Addition to 
the October i960 Report," APSA, October 1969 
(mimeograph). 
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graduate enrollment. (See Tables 8, 9.) Not all departments where women are faculty members, 

institutions gave a breakdown of their figures, but (See Table 9.) 



it is clear that there are more candidates for the 



43.2 percent of the male applicants were accepted remarked that the almost instinctive movement of 



it represents a hedge against the draft — an assur- position in the Association and also in the teaching 



great disparity in the proportion of men and women proportionate numbers of women in political 



awards. But in the middle ranks, most departments more than straws in the wind. They may definitely* 



models among his undergraduate and graduate 
instructors in the field. Typically 50 percent of the 
graduate students in any field are drawn from 
undergraduate non-majors, and there is no informa- 
tion to indicate that graduate students in political 
science are any different. 16 And yet it is often 
argued that a woman needs role models to cite 
women as a reference group. Young women, it is 
contended, find incentives to study and scholarship 
in joining faculty women as well as men at the 
undergraduate and graduate level. The evidence 
provided by the questionnaire suggests that in 
small departments more women on the faculty 
will lead to more undergraduate majors, but as 
departments become larger, this pattern does not 
hold. Data on graduate enrollment show certain 
inconsistencies, although it may be possible to say 
that there are slightly more women candidates in 

15 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Special Report on Women and Graduate Study, 
Resources for Medical Research, Report No. 13, 
June 1968, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 



M.A. (20.6 percent) than for the doctorate (14.7 
percent). 



If the distribution suggests discrimination, this 
inference cannot be proved until more is learned 
from individual faculty members at every kind of 
institution about their experience in undergraduate 
and graduate school, and in teaching and research. 
More information is also necessary from graduate 
students about their backgrounds, characteristics, 
and education generally. Meanwhile, it may be 



The proportion of women admitted to graduate 
work for the fall of 1969 seems to have increased, 
for returns to the questionnaire indicate that they 
were 22.9 percent of the acceptances (they were 
20.8 percent of the applicants). Put another way, 



and 48.9 percent of the female. The most likely women to form a Women’s Caucus in the Associa- 

explanation for this ratio of women to men is that tion in the past year is a reaction to a minority 



ance that graduate departments will maintain full ranks. But this minority status has a history and 

programs throughout the year. (See Table 10.) can be related to the age of women political scien- 

tists, their traditional minority status, and the kinds 

Increasingly the question is being asked, why the of institutions that appoint them. Over the years, the 



in graduate work? A recent HEW study points to science have dipped and then risen, so that they 

marriage, work begun immediately after gradua- are now more in line with the proportion of 



tion, and competing fields such as law and urban doctorates granted over-all in the United States, 

studies as partial answers. 15 It may well be inferred The appointment of more than one or two women 

that many large graduate departments in political by some state colleges (albeit often converted 



science have found women poor risks for limited teachers colleges) and by large state and city 



fellowship money, because of the high drop-out universities and the increased numbers admitted 

rate for marriage. The very best women receive to candidacy for advanced degrees may well be 



There is the further question as to how much the 
socialization of the eventual graduate student in 
political science is dependent upon his having 



place their bets on men. 



presage alteration of the minority status for 
women. Only after further accumulation and study 
of all evidence and factors can the complexities 
of the whole question of women's role and 
prospects in political science be defined and met. 



Ibid. 
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Table 1. Number of Women Receiving Ph.D.'s — 1912-1968 

Ph.D.'s in Political Science Total Ph.D.'s in U.S. 



Years 


Female 


Male and 
Female 


% of 
Female 


Female 


Male and 
Female 


% of 
Female 


1912-19 


7 


118 


5.9 


4,525 


554 


12.2 


1920-29 


25 


299 


8.4 


1,8(6 


11,889 


15.3 


1930-39 


53 


568 


9.3 


3,763 


25,586 


14.7 


1940-49 


59 


687 


8.6 


4,092 


30,555 


13.4 


1950-59 


113 


1,953 


5.8 


8,208 


82,814 


9.9 


1960-68 


246 


2,821 


8.7 


15,680 


‘138,133 


11.4 



Source: National Academy of Science — National Research Council, Doctorate Production in the United States 
Universities 1920-1962 . . . compiled by Lindsey R. Harmon and Herbert Soldz, Washington, D.C., Publication No. 

1142, National Academy of Sciences: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United State s, Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964 ff. 

Source: Office of Scientific Personnel, Summary Report 1968 Doctorate Recipients from U.S. Universities , prepared 
in the Education Employment Section, Manpower Studies Branch, OSP-MS-Z, Ap. 1969, Washington, D.C. 



Table 2. Number and Percent of Departments of Political Science by Size Responding to Questionnaire 



Number of 












Number of 


% of 








Faculty Members 


Number of 


% of 




Faculty 


Faculty 


Faculty 




Size of Department 


Departments 


Sample 


Members 


Members 


Average Size 


0-5 




230 




48.6 




685 


15.6 




3.0 




6-10 




102 




21.6 




749 


17.0 




7.3 




11 - 15 




S5 




13.7 




827 


18.8 




12.7 




16-25 




39 




8.3 




786 


17.8 




20.2 




264- 




37 




7.8 




1,354 


30.8 




36.6 




Total 




473 




100.0 




4,401 


100.0 




9.3 




Number of Institutions by Size of Department and Type of Institution 






* 














Private 


Private 












Public 




Private 




Women's 


Men’s 










Size of 


Coeducational 


Coeducational 


College 


College 




Other 




Total 


Department 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% Number 


% 


Number 


% 




0-5 


63 


27.4 


108 


47.0 


31 


13.5 16 


6.9 


12 


5.2 


230 


6-10 


46 


45.1 


30 


29.4 


8 


7.8 14 


13.7 


4 


3.9 


102 


11 - 15 


43 


66.2 


16 


24.6 


1 


1.5 5 


7.7 


0 


— 


65 


16-25 


29 


74.4 


10 


25.6 


0 


— 0 


— 


0 


— 


39 


264- 


27 


73.0 


6 


16.2 


_0 


— 3 


8.1 


1 


2.7 


37 


Total 


208 


44.0 


170 


35.9 


40 


8.5 38 


8.0 


17 


3.6 


473 



Table 3. Number and Percentage of Departments With Women on the Faculty 



















Private 




Private 










Public 




Private 




Women’s 


Men's 








Size of 


Coeducational 


Coeducational 


College 


College 


Other 


Total 




Department 


With Females 


With Females 


With Females 


With Females 
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Total Graduate Enrollment Includes persons not In a degree program. 
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